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THE LIFE OF FOHN STOW. 
Vith a fne PortRAIT of that celebrated Antiquary. 


Oun Stow was born in London, 

as is ufually fuppofed, in Cornhill, 
where his father and grandfather lived, 
and were reputed men of good credit. 
The time of his birth was about the 
year 1525, in the feventeenth year of 
the reign of Henry vir1. We know 
little or nothing of the circumftances 
of his youth, unlefs that he was bred 
up to his father’s bufinefs, that of a 
taylor.—It is a fingular circumftance, 
two of our moft celebrated antiquaries, 
Stow and Speed, were both bred to 
that occupation. 

At what time, cron what occafion 
he removed from Cornhill, is uncer- 
tain, and not worth enquiring after ; 
but in 1549, we find him dwelling 
within Aldzate, where the pump now 
ftands, between Leadenhall-iireet and 
Fenchurch-fireet. While he lived 
here, an incident fell out which de- 

erves tobe recorded. The bailiff of 
Rumford. coming up to town in the 
heat of an tafurrection which prevailed 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, and fpread to 
fome parts of Effex, happened to fall 
into company with one Sir Stephen, the 


curate of Cree-church, a zealous but . 


fanatical man. The fr, aking him 
what news : he replied, that many were 
up in Effex, but that, ‘ thanks be to 
God, things were in good quiet about 
them.’ Whatever ground of fefpicion 
the curate imagined again this man, 
who had a good charaéter, and was 
well beloved in his county, or what- 
ever mifconception he had of his 
words, he immediately went and in- 
formed againft him, as one of the re- 
bels, or a favourer of their caufe. 
Upon this he was feized, and next 
morning brought before a court-mar- 
tial, where he was inftantly fentenced 
to be hanged in the parifh where he 
uttered the aforefaid words, upon a 
pibbet erected for the purpofe before 
Mr. Stow’s door. This was executed 
prefently afterward, Mr. Stow feeing 
the fpeftacle, and hearing the ynfortu- 
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nate man fpeak to this effect: I am 
come hither to die, but I know not 
for what offence, except for words by 
me fpoken yefternight to fir Stephen, 
the curate and preacher of this parith 5 
which were no other than thefe: that 
afking me what news in the country ? 
I aniwered, heavy news: and when 
he faid, what? I replied, ¢ that there 
were many men up in Effex, but that, 
thanks be to God, all was in good 
quiet about us. And this was all, as 
God fhall be my judge.’ Such was 
the fammary juftice of thofe days. 

Sometime after this melancholy af- 
fair, Stow removed into Lime-ftreet 
ward, in the parifh of St. Andrew’s, 
where he continued until his death. 

He began early to apply himfelf to 
the ftudy of the hiftory and antiquities 
of England ; and histime and applica- 
tion were fo prevalently bent that way, 
that he beftowed little of either upon 
the bufinefs of his calling, and the 
concerns of domeftic life; and this 
improvidence greatly impaired his cir- 
cumitances, and at lengih reduced 
him to confiderable difficulties, 

The fir opportunity he had of dif- 


_playing the peculiar, bent of his difpo~ 


fition, was a piece of fervice he did 
for the ward, he was now become an 
inhabitant of. That of Bithopfgate 
had encroached on the bounds of it, 
and had teken in three houfes, and a 
piece of land near London-wall,which 
really belonged to it. Thefe he plainly 
proved to be the property of his ward, 
by certain old leafes and grants, and 
other auchentic regifters; and they 
were accordingly at that time yielded 
to it; though afterward, when fir 
Richard Pype, alderman of Bifhopf- 
gate ward, became mayor of London, 
and reclaimed them, it receded from 
its undoubted right, and tamely fur- 
rendered them to his jurifdi€tion. 

His fuccefs in this affair, however, 
may be fuppofed to have animated his 
— propeniities. It was abour 
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the year 1560, that he turned his 
thoughts to the compiling an Englifh 
chronicle, and he fpent the greater 
part of his future lite in collecting fuch 
materials relating to the kingdom at 
large, as he efteemed worthy to be 
handed down to pofterity. Indeed, 
when he had been eagerly employed 
for a while in thefe ftudies, perceiving 
how little profit he was likely to reap 
from them, he was on the point of 
diverting his induftry into the channel 
of the occupation he had been bred to; 
and the expenfivenefs of purchafing 
manu(cripts was an additional motive 
to this refolution. But archbithop 
Parker, who was himfelf an excelient 
antiquary, and a bountiful patron of 
all who had the fame turn, perfuaded 
him to go on, and liberally contri- 
buted to leffen his expences, while 
his grace lived. 

In order to qualify himfelf effec- 
tually for what he had in view, he 
procured as many of the ancient Eng- 
lith writers, both printed and in mana- 
feript, as he could obtain by money 
or favour. Thefe he ftudied fo at- 
tentively as to gain an exact and cri- 
tical knowledge of them, and he at 
the fame time embraced every oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the intimacy of 
thofe perfons who were moft capable 
of afiifting him; fuch as archbifhop 
Parker, already mentioned; Lam- 
bard, a great {cholar in Saxon learn- 
ing, and author of the perambulation 
of Kent, and other works ; Bowyer, 
keeper of the records of the Tower, 
and the firft methodizer of them ; with 
the celebrated Camden, and others of 
leffer note. For a more particular 
infight into the antiquities of London, 
he colleéted all the old books, parch- 
ments, inftruments, charters and jour- 
nals relating to it, that he could meet 
with ; and he had, befides, procured 
accefs to the archives in the chamber 
of the city, where he perufed, and 
tranfcribed {uch original papers as were 
of jervice to him in the profecution 
of his grand defign of writing the /wr- 
wey of it. 

The firft work which he publifhed, 

2 


was his * Summary of the Chronicles 
of England, from the coming in of 
Brute unto his own time.’ He fet 
about this work at the inflance of lord 
Robert Dudley. The reafon of his pro- 
pofing it to him was this. In the year 
1562, Mr. Stow having in his fearch 
after curious and uncommon tratts, 
met with an ingenious one of Edmund 
Dudley, his lordfhip’s grandfather’s 
writing, during his imprifonment in 
the Tower, entitled ‘ The Tree of the 
Commonwealth ;’ (which he dedicated 
to king Henry viir, but it never 
came to his hand) he kept the origi- 
nal himfelf, but tranfcribed a fair 
copy of it, and tock an opportanity 
of prefenting it to this nobleman, who 
earnettly requefted our author to at- 
tempt fomething of the fame nature. 
To gratify fo illuftrious a fuitor, he 
collected his ‘ Summary,’ and dedi- 
cated it to him when it was finifhed. 
The acquifition of fuch a patron was 
undoubtedly important to him at this 
period, but more in point of fame, 
then emolument. 

Not long after, in 1573, the Sums 
mary was reprinted with large addi- 
tions, in a thick o€tavo in the black 
letter. It begins with a general de- 
{cription of the kingdom, and then 
treats of the feveral kings and queens 
that governed this ifland; naming the 
mayors and fheriffs every year; and 
under each. reign it gives the feveral 
remarkable occurrences that happened, 
efpecially thofe concerning the city of 
London. 

In this year came out the laborious 
and voluminous collections of Reiner 
Wolfe, printer to the queen, and of 
others, being a Chronicle of Britain, 
printed and reprinted by Raphael Hol- 
lingfhead, and commonly going un- 
der his name. In the lait and largeft 
edition of that work, there are infert- 
ed many confiderable additions com- 
municated by Stow, and which form 
the main part of it from 1573 to 1583, 
and afford eminent proofs of his pains 
and diligence. 

In 1600, he publifhed his * Flores 
Hiftoriacum,’ or Annals of this Coun- 
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tty, from the time of the ancient Bri- 
tons tohis own. Thefe were nothing 
elfe but his Summary greatly enlarged, 
which he infcribed to archbifhop Whit- 
gift; he wasinduced to do this by that 
prelate’s great love to literature in 
general, and efpecially to antiquarian 
ftudies. Five years after, this book 
bore a fecond edition, with enlarge- 
ments, But even in this improved 
flate, it was no more than a contrac- 
tion of a far larger compofition of the 
hiftory of this nation, for which he 
kad been colleGting, for above forty 
years, materials out of feveral hun- 
dreds of ancient authors, regiflers, 
chronicles, lives, and records of cities 
and towns; and which he meant now 
to have publithed, if the printer, very 
probably for fear of the fuccefs of it, 
after the late appearance of fo large a 
chronicle as Hollingthead’s, had not 
chofen rather to undertake this Jefler 
abftra& of it. 

Jn the year 1598, appeared the firft 
edition in quarto, of that moft excel- 
Jent and ufeful typographical pieces, 
which he entitled a * Survey of Lon- 
don.’ What induced him firft to com- 
pile this work, was a paflage he met 
with in that eminent antiquary, Wil- 
liam Lambard’s ‘ Perambulation ;? 
wherein he ca!ls upon all who had 
ability and opportunity, to do the 
like fervice for the fhires and counties 
wherein they were born or dwelt, as 
he had done for that of Kent. Such 
an invitation was not likely to be 
thrown away upon a writer of Stow’s 
difpofition. He immediately took the 
hint, and refolved upon the defcrip- 
tion of the metropolis, the place both 
of his habitation and birth. It was 
dedicated by him to the lord-mayor, 
commonalty and citizens: at the end 
of it were the names of the mayors 
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and theriffs, as far as the year 1598. 
He was fenfible fomething ought to 
have been added concerning the poli- 
tical government of the city, whereof 
much might have been faid; but he 
forebore touching upon it, as he at 
firft intended, becanfe he was inform- 
ed that Mr. James Dalton, a learned 
gentleman and citizen, purpofed to 
treat of it. 

In 1603, five years after the firft, 
came out a fecond edition of this va- 
luable work, with confiderable im- 
provements made by the author, out 
of his old ftore, of ‘ many rare notes 
of antiquity,’ as he ftyles them. Part 
of thefe related to the city govern- 
ment, which he originally defigned 
to handle, but forbore, as has So 
faid, in expectation of its being done 
by Mr. Dalton. But his death pre- 
venting the execution of his defign, 
Stow in a great meafure fupplied the 
defect, and would have performed it 
more copioufly and correctly, if a 
tedious fit of ficknefs had not difabled 
and obftruéted him. The notes he 
added were concerning the aldermen 
and fheriffs of London. The names 
of the officers belonging to the mayor’s 
houfe, and to the theriffs: of the li- 
yeries of the mayors and fheriffs, and 
various other particulars which are ex- 
tremely curious when contrafted with 
the manners and modes of our times *. 
A man muft have very little tafte who 
is not amufed by comparifons of this 
kind, and muff have very little ree 
flection, if he does not draw ufeful 
conclufions from obferving the perti- 
nacity with which eyery age fupports 
its own fafhions. Thefe additions, 
Stow confeffed, were far fort of what 
he defired and purpofed ta do; but 
as they were all he could accomplith 
at prefent, he promifed hereafter to 


* Tconfefs,’ fays Fuller, in his humorous way, I have heard him often accufed 
that he reporteth res ix fe minutas, toys and trifles, being fuch a Smeil-feayt, that he 
cannot pafs by Guildhall, but his pen mutt tafte of the good cheer therein. However 
this mult be indulged to his education ; fo hard is it for a citizen to write an hittory, 
but that the fur of his gown wiil be felt therein. Sure I am, our moft elegant hiito- 
rians who have wrote fince his time (fir Francis Bacon, mafter Camden, &c.) though 
throwing away the bafket, have taken the fruit, though not mentioning his name, 


jnaking uf of his endeavours,” 
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augment them, a promife which his 
increafing weaknefs and death pre- 
vented him from fulfilling. 

In 1618, after his deceafe, a third 
edition, fti!l in quarto, was publifhed 
by A.M. or Anthony Monday, a ci- 
tizen alfo, and a man of fome fame ; 
he had been the pope’s fcholar in the 
feminary at Rome; afterward, re- 
turning home, and renouncing the 
pope and popery, he wrote two books 
relative to the Englifh priefts and pa- 
pits abroad. ‘T'his editor made fe- 
veral additions, as he pretended, to 
the Survey ; much of which he hint- 
ed, he had formerly from Stow himielf, 
who, in his life-time, delivered into his 
hands fome of his beit colleftions, and 
importunately perfuaded him to cor- 
rett what he found amifs, and to pro- 
ceed in perfecting fo worthy a defign. 
He talks of being employed about 
twelve years revifing and enlarging it; 
and that he had the encouragement 
of the court of aldermen in the coun- 

il-chamber, being brought before 
them by fir Henry Montague, the re- 
corder, afterward lord chief juttice of 
the King’s-bench. 

But after all, the additions he made 
were chiefly fome inicriptions and epi- 
taphs from the monuments in the pa- 
rifh churches; a continuation of the 
names of the mayors and fheriffs ; 
and little more, except fome tran- 
fcripts out of Stow’s Summary and 
Annals, and here and there venturing 
to correct fome errors, as he calls 
them, in the original, in place of which 
he has rather fubftituted his own; for 
Mr. Stow was too exact and precife 
to be correfted by one fo much in- 
ferior to him in literature, aud in an- 
tiquarian knowledge, as this Monday 
appears to be. 

In 1633, there appeared an edi- 
tion of it in folie, by the fame A. M. 
together with H. D.C. J. and fome 
others. It was dedicated, asail the pre- 
ceding editions had been, to the lord- 
mayor, aldermen and recorder for the 
time being, with the citizens. In 
this was a continuation of the names 
of the mayors and hheriffs to that year, 


with the coats of arms of alf thé 
mayors, the companies of London, 
merchants and others; and a briefim- 
perfect account of the incorporation 
of the faid companies, and the dates 
of their feveral charters; with fome 
other articles. But by this time the 
book began to abound with verbal er~ 
rors and deviations from the author’s 
edition and fenfe, which called for 
fome abler and more judicious hand 
than had been hitherto employed to 
correct and rectify. 

This was happily effe€ted in the 
year 1720, when it arrived at a fifth 
imprefiion, under the care and ma- 
nagement of John Strype, M. A. 2 
citizen by birth (as all the former 
editors were) and the fon of a free- 
man of London. This edition is en- 
larged into two volumes folio; great 
numbers of errors are corrected, and 
Stow reftored to himfelf; the remains 
are inferted every where in their pro- 
per places; the hiltory of the city 
brought down to the period of publi- 
cation, and the cuitoms, laws and ats 
of common-council, which are of fuch 
importance for underftanding the civil 
polity of it, very fully infifted on. In 
the year 1754, the fixth and laf edi- 
tion was publifhed, with continuations 
of all the ufeful lifts, and confiderable 
additions of various matters, and par- 
ticularly of many plates from very ace 
curate defigns, 

Having thus gone through the hif- 
tory of the work, from its firft ap- 
pearance in a {finall quarto, ta its en- 
largement into two folio volumes of 
near 800 pages each, we thal! refume 
our memoirs of the auther. We have 
{een by the fruits of it, bis ftrong pros 
penfity to tne itudy of hittory and an- 
tiguities; and have objerved that fo 
much of his time was confumed by 
employments of this kind, as was in~ 
conilitent with his attention to his 
trade. Accordingly, what by this 


negisct, and the expence of purchafing 
books and manuicripts, he greatly 
impaired and diminifhed his fortune ; 
and inflead of enjoying that affluence 
and eafe, which his labours for the hee 
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four of his country, and the fervice 
of potterity jufily merited; he was 
not fo much as refunded what he ex- 
pended in the advancement of them, 
but left in the decline of his life to 
encounter with poverty and diftrefs. 
After twenty-five years labour in 
this way, and publifhing his large 
¢ Summary,’ asa {pecimen of his toil 
and capacity, finding his f{ubftance de- 
cay, he addreffed the lord-mayor and 
aldermen to grant him a couple of 
freedoms. It is probable he was not 
refufed this favour, though we are not 
pofitively informed that he received 
it. Some years after, he prefented 
another petition to the mayor and 
court of aldermen, ftatine, ¢ That he 
was of the age of threefcore and four, 
and that he had for the fpace of almoft 
thirty years laft palt, befide his Chro- 
nicles dedicated to the carl of Lei- 
cefter, fet forth divers Summaries de- 
dicated to them, &c. He therefore 
prayeth them to beftow on him fome 
yearly penfion, or otherwife: where- 
by he might reap fomewhat toward 
his great charges.” Whether this ap- 
plication had any fuccefs, is not 
known. ‘There is no inftance of his 
reaping any reward from the city, ade- 
quate to the extraordinary pains he 
underwent in the eftablifhment of the 
zeputation of it, unlefs his being pro- 
moted to the dignity of its Fee’d Chro- 
zicler; a poft of no great confequence, 
and to which probably a very {mall 
falary was annexed. Whatever it was, 
it was fo far from retrieving his ruin- 
ed circumflances, that it did not even 
afford him the means of fubfiftence ; 
fo that he was forced to beg, what is 
called now, a brief from king James 
I, to colleét the charitable benevo- 
tence of well difpofed people. Strange 
it is indeed that fuch a man fhould 
have been reduced to fuch a fituation; 
that the opulent city of London, 
whofe fervice and credit he had fo 
greatly advanced, by writing fuch an 
elaborate and accurate furvey of it; 
nor the wealthy company of Mer- 
chant Taylors, of which he was a 
member; nor the ftate itfelf, that 


8 
none of thefe fhouvld have thought 
it their duty to fave a perfon from 
want, to whom they were all indebted. 
The licence which his majefty granted 
him to beg, was a libel upon his own 
bounty ; and the produce of it, fo far 
as we know, fixes an indelible re- 
proach on the charity of the London- 
ers of that day. We may judge of 
the fum total colleéted on this occafion 
by what was gathered from the pa- 
rifhioners of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
which amounted to no more than feven 
fhillings and fixpence ! 

In this ftate of poverty, he died on 
the 5th of April 1605. He was bu- 
ried toward the upper end of the North 
Tile of St. Andrew Underfhaft’s church 
in Leadenhall-ftreet, where a monu- 
ment was erected by his widow, on 
which is his effigies fitting in a chair, 
with a book before him, with this in- 
{cription : 

Memoria Sacrum. 
RefurreQionem in Chrifti hic expe&tat 
Joannes Stow, Civis Londonienfis. 
Qui in antiquis Monumentis eruendis 
accuratiflima diligentia ufus, dnglie 
Annales, et Civitatis Londini Synopfin, 
bene de fua, bene de poftera zxtate 
meritus, luculenter fcripfit; Vitaque 
Studio pie et probe decurfo, obiit 
fetatis Anno Lxxx, die 5 Aprilis, 
MDCV. 

Elizabetha Conjux, ut perpetuum 
fui amoris ‘eftimonium, dolens. H. 
M. P. 

It has not been noticed by Strype, 
to whole life of Stow we owe many 
obligations in the compilation of this 
memoir, nor by any other biographer, 
that it appears fomewhat fingular that 
Mrs. Stow fhould have been able to 
afford the expence of this monument, 
as her hufband died in circumftances 
of great want. Probably, however, 
fhe was affifted by the produce of the 
brief, or by perfons who were afhamed 
of their negleé& of our author during 
his life-time. 

The figure of Stow on this monu- 
ment, which feems to be ftone, is faid 
to be nothing elfe but clay burnt, and 
painted, an art known and prattifed 
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in former times. Of this fort ther 
were feveral in various churches be- 
fore the great fire. One of thefe was 
the head of Dr. Colct, both in St. 
Paul’s church, of whica he was dean ; 
and in his ichool. But now there are 
icarce any remains of this kind, except 
this of Mr. Stow, fanding in one of 
the few churches which eicaped the 
fre in 1666. We are forry to add a 
very difgraceful circumftance to this 
account, which was not known to the 
editors of the edition of 1754, and 
which we have upon the authority of 
Maitland. After noticing this monu- 
ment, and paying a juft compliment 
to the deceafed’s character, Maitland 
adds, ¢ that neither that, nor any other 
confideration was fullicient to protect 
his repofitory from being fpoiled of 
his injured remains by certain men in 
the year 1732, who removed his 
corpfe to make way for another.’ 

For the character of Stow, we muft 
mecefarily be indebted to his contempe- 
raries, and it would be injuétice not 
to give it in their fimple ftyle. His 
perfon and temper are thus defcribed 
by Edmund Hows, who well knew 
him; * He was tall of ftature, lean of 
body and face; his eyes fmail and 
chryitalline ; of a pleafant and cheer- 
ful countenance ; his fight and memory 
very good, and he retained the ufe of 
al! his ‘enfes unto tne day of his death. 
He had an excellent memory; was 
very fober, mild, and courteous to 
any that required his inftructions. He 
always protefted never to have written 
any thing either for envy, fear, or 
favour, nor to feek his own private 
gain or vain glory, and that his only 
pains and care was, to write truth.’ 

But in order to form a judgment 
of him, it is neceffary to confider the 
difpofition of his mind, as well as his 
vifible works and aétions. ‘The firft 
thing that naturally occurs to our view 
is, that he was an earneft fiudent and 
lover of the antiquities of his own 
country, and this to fuch a degree as 
to facrifice the trade to which he was 
brought up. He was an unwearied 


reader of all Englifh hiftory, whether 


printed or in manufcript; and » 
fearcher into records, regifters, jour- 
nals, charters, &c. Nor was he con- 
tent with barely perufing thefe things, 
but defirous alfo of poiiefling himfelf 
of them, as of a great treafure. By 
the time he was forty years of age, 
he had furnifhed a coniiderable library 
of fuch, as appears from the report of 
Mr. Watts, archdeacon of London, 
who was fent to fearch it, viz. * That 
he had a great collection of old books 
and MSS. of all forts, but efpecially 
relating to chronicles and hillory, both 
in parchment and paper, &c.’ And 
his library contained not caly ancient 
authors, but original charters, regif- 
ters and chronicles of particular places, 
which he had the greater opportunity 
of procuring, as he Jived fhartly after 
the diffolution of the monafteries, when 
fuch things were difperfed and fcatter- 
ed abroad among various hands. 

It was his cuftom to tranfcribe all 
fuch old and ufeful books, ashe could 
not obtain or buy, and were of fervice 
to his purpofe. Thus, as we are af- 
fured by Ralph Brook{meoth, he co- 
pied Leland’s fix volumes of collections 
for his own ufe, which he fold afterward 
to the celebrated Camden, who gave 
him for them an annuity of 81. during 
his life. As he was thus well provid- 
ed with books, he acquired a critical 
and nice tafte in judging of them, and 
was enabled to detect many frauds 
and vulgar errors in our hiftory, which 
had long paffed unqueftioned, One 
inftance we fhall mention from Strype, 
which has fomewhat of drollery in it. 
Grafton relates in his Chronicle, that 
in the year 1502, one Bartholomew 
Read, a gold{mith and mayor, entey- 
tained in Goldfmith’s hall more than 
a hundred perfons of great eftate ; 
mefles and difhes ferved in a vatt 
number; nay, that there was a park 
paled in the fame hall, furnifhed with 
fruitful trees and beafts of venery 
(hunting) and other like circum- 
ftances. Stow had little difficulty in 
refuting this ftory, by meafuring the 
hall, and it would appear to require 
very little ability to refute it, yet ip 
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thefe days of credulity it long paffed 
current. 

By his fkill, alfo, in antiquity, he 
was enabled to fettle the true bounds 
and limits of many contefted proper- 
ties, and to throw great light upon 
fome obfolete authors, toward the ufe- 
ful editions of which he contributed 
largely. We are likewife indebted 
to him for fome of the additions and 
enlargements of our moft ancient poet, 
Chaucer; whofe works were firft col- 
lected and publifhed by William Cax- 
ton; and again publifhed with addi- 
tions by William Thinne, efq. in the 
reign of Henry VIII, after which 
they were, ‘ corrected and twice in- 
creafed (to ufe his own words) through 
Mr. Stow’s painful labours in the reign 
of queen Elifcbeth, to wit, in the year 
1561; and again beautified with 
notes by him collected out of divers 
records and monuments: which he 
delivered to his loving friend Thomas 
Speight.’ 

He was a true antiquary, in that he 
was not fatisfied with reports, nor yet 
with the credit of what he found in 
print, always having recourfe to ori- 
ginals. He made ufe of his own legs, 
(for he could never ride) traveiling 
on foot to many cathedral churches, 
and other places, where ancient re- 
cords and charters were, to read them, 
and made large tranfcripts into his col- 
le&tions. There is a volume of thefe 
notes, which firflt came into the pof- 
feffion of fir Simon Dewes, and was 
afterward procured by the firft earl of 
Oxford. itis now part of the Har- 
leian coljleftion. 

Much has been faid of his religion. 
He was firft, in all probability, a fa- 
vourer of popery: this appears from 
the jealoufy the fate had of him in 
1568, which occafioned an order of 
council to Grindal, bifhop of London, 
to have his library fearched for fuper- 
ftitious books; of which fort feveral 
were found there. And it is very 
likely that his notorious bias this way, 
might be the ground of the troubies 
he underwent either in the ecclefiafti- 
Gal commiffion court, or ftar-chamber ; 


for it is certain that about the year 
1570, he was accufed before the ec- 
clefiaftical commiffioners of no lefs 
than a hundred and forty articles, pre+ 
ferred againft him by one that had 
been hisfervant. ‘This mifcreant had 
before defrauded him of his goods, 
and now fought to deprive him of his 
life alfo. A far lefs number would 
have been fufficient to difpatch a man 
out of the world in thofe mifruftful 
times, but the witnefies againft him 
were of fuch exceptionable characters, 
that his judges were too upright to 
condemn him upon their teft:mony. 
Some of them had been deteéted of 
perjury, and others burnt in the hand 
for felony. ‘The perfidious fervant, 
who was at the head of them as the 
informer, was no other than his younger 
érotker, a man of great profligacys 
as was evident both by this unprinct- 
pled profecution of his neareft rela- 
tion, and by his fubfequent behaviour 
tohim. For inftead of manifefting 
any fhame or repentance for his crime, 
he {wore that he never committed it, 
and perfifted in defaming his reputa~ 
tion, and threatning his life. 
Whether Mr. Stow was a hearty 
proteftant is rather dubious ; there is 
one expreffion of his fomewhere in 
the reign of queen Elifabeth, which 
is an indication of the affirmative, viz. 
‘ That doétrine is more pure now than 
it was in the monkifh world.’ But it 
is not certain whether he wrote this in 
earneft or ironically, nor is it a mat- 
ter of much confequence. As an an- 
tiquary, he was a lover of truth, and 
he may be excufed for not being able 
to furmount the religious prejudices 
of his time. His moral practice was 
unblameable. He hated vice in all 
orders, and expofed it no lefs in the 
clergy than in laymen. He abhorred 
injuftice, and {pared not to rebuke all 
who were guilty of it. He was a 
lover of hofpitality, and a great friend 
to public benefactions, while he had 
any thing to bettow. He was of an 
honeft and generous difpofition, and 
unfpotted in his life. And it is more 
to his credit than that of the age, that 
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he facrificed his time and his property 
to the honour and credit of his native 

city, and the promotion of ufeful and 
important refeareh into the hiftory of 


his country. There exifts not an ane 
tiquary who does not daily own his 
obligations to the labours of John 
Stow. 


THOUGHTS ONTHE NATURE OF AFFECTIONS. 


To the Editor of the 
Sir, 

HE reafon why mankind in ge- 
neral are more affected by ficti- 

tious than real diftrefs, has never been 
very fatisfactorily explained. We 
know that the faét is fo, but we know 
not how to account bh it, nor how to 
reconcile it with our notions of man, as 
a rational men. pe the diftreiles 
of a chnara&ter in a play or novel, 
which never exifted, fhouid affect us 
much more than the vifible calamities 
of our neareft neighbours. One reafon 
seems to be, though i it affords no apo- 
logy for this propenfity in our nature, 

that the perfons in whofe diftreff2s we 
find ourfelves intereited, our fympathy 
awakened, and our tears ready to 
burft, are ufually decorated by thofe 
circum ances which pleafe us moft. 
They are ufually either pofieffed of 
great peamty. which every man feels 
tor, and feels likewife an inclination 
to protest, or are placed in fitu2tions 
of Brau ideur and w cath which like- 
wife intercit Mite as for perk ons diltin- 
guifhed from the common lot of man- 
kind. Yet ail i it is unaccountable 
why we fhould feel more for a beau- 
tiful perfon, or a rich one, than for 
thofe who have neither beauty nor 
wealth, becaufe it i is tit fs and how 
to reconcile injuftice with the charac- 
ters of thofe, at leak many of them, 
who are liable to be affected in this 
way, has not been explained. In the 
detail of fititious diftrefs i it is not only 
necefflary to place the objects in dii- 
tinguifhed fituations, ood to endow 
them with fafcinating charms, but 
likewife even to give them names, 
which have a grand and harmonious 
found. This is the univerfal pra&ice, 
and it appears to be founded upen’a 
knowledge of human nature, however 
itrange it may be that human nature 
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fhoald thus be the fubject of trick, 
and that the fineft fympathies of the 
foul fhould be called forth moft fuccefi+ 
fully by what pleafes the eye and ear. 
Of this we fhall be convinced, by 
making the following experiment. 
Let ‘a perfon who has thed tears over 
the fictitious diftrefies of a novel, be 
afterward taken round the wards of a 
fick hofpital. The contra between 
the effect of the one and the other; 
will be very ftriking, but how far 

creditable to a reafonable creature, 
is not for.me to determine. Un- 
queftionably, however, one principal 
reafon why fo many people perform 
acts of charity with a very flow band, 
or perform them merely as a duty, iss 
that diftrefs in general is wndineeins 
panied with any of the circumftances 
already mentioned which excire fym- 

athy, and make us in love with the 
object, although we know it has not an 
exiftence. 

In a work publifhed lately by a very 
diftinguithed fenator, Mr. Wilber- 
force, it comes within the plan of that 
author to take into confideration the 

reafonableriefs of affections toward an 
invifibie Being. With that fubjeét, 
2s he has difcuffed it, and as far as it 
regards the Deity, I have at prefent 
no defire to interfere, but in the courfe 
of his difcuffion he has introduced 
fome {entiments on the nature of our 
affeCtions in gencral, and the means 
of ex-iting them, of which I fhall a- 
vail myfeli; as they appear to be jut, 
rational, and founded on a pretty ex- 
tenfive acquaintance with the tempers 
of men. 

The itate of man, he contends, is 
fuch, that his feelings are not the 
obedient fervants of his reafon, prompt 
at once to follow its dictates as to the:z 
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direction, and their meafure. Excel- 
lence is the juft object of ove ; good 
in expectancy, of hope; evil to be 
apprehended, of fear: our fellow- 
creatures misfortunes, and fufferings, 
conititute the jatt objeéts of pity. 
Each of thefe paffions, it might be 
thought, would ‘be excited, in pe 
portion to what our reafon fkould in- 
form us were the magnitude and con- 
— claims of its correfponding 

object. But this is by no means the 
cafe. 

Take, firft, fora proof, the inftance 
of pity. We read of flaughtered thou- 
fands, with lefs emotion than we hear 
the particulars of a fhocking accident 
which has happened in the next flreet ; 
the diilrefs of a novel, which at the 
fame time we know to be fictitious, 
affects us more than the dry narrative 
of a battle. We become fo much in- 
terefied by thefe incidents of the ima- 
gation (aware all the while that 
they are merely fuck) that we cannot 
focedily banifh them from our a 
or recover the tone of our minds 
ard often we fearcely bring ourfelv “ 
to ay Gown our bool: at the call of 
real ot of which we go per 
haps to the relief, on a principle of 
duty, but with little fenfe of intereft, 
or emotion of tendernefs. It were 
eafy to thew that it is much the fame 
in the cafe of the other affections. 
Whatever be the cavfe of this difpro- 

portion, which {as metaphyfics fall 
pot within our province) | we fhall not 
Rop to examine fact is undenia- 
ble. There ap ppears naturally, to be 
a certain Srenpe nefs between the paf- 
ne and its object, which familiarity 

d the power of habit maft gradually 
overcome. You cont rive to bring 
them into clof? contac? ; they mutt be 
Joited and glued to gether by the par- 
irities of little incidents. Thus, 
in t.e procu€tion of heat in the phyfi- 
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cal world, the fint and the fteel pro- 
duce not the effect without collifion ; 


the rudeit barbarian wiil tell us the 
neceiiity ef attrition, and the chymif 
of mixture. Now an object, it is ad- 


mitted, is brought iato ¢/ ‘ufer conta, 
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with its correfponding paffion, by be- 
ing feen and converled with. ‘This 
we grant is One way; but does my fol- 
low that there is no other? To affert 
this, would be fomething like main- 
taining, in contradifion to univerfal 
experience, that objects of vifion alone 
are capable of attracting our regard. 
But nething can be more unfounded 
than fuch a fappofition. It might ap- 
pear to be too nearly approaching to 
the ludicrous, to fuggeft as an exams 
ple to the contrary, the metaphy- 
fician’s attachment to his infubflantial 
fpeculations, or the zeal difplayed in 
the purfuit of abftra& feiences, where 
there is no idea of bricging the m 
‘within the vifible diurnal iphere,? 
tothe vulgarity of praStical applicae 
tion. The inftance of the novel be- 
forementioned proves, that we may 
be extremely affected by what we 
know to be merely ideal incidents and 
beings. By much thinking or talking 
of any one; by ufing our minds to 
dwell on his exce Her ncies 3 by placing 
him in imaginary fituations which in- 
tereft and atiedt us, we find ourfelves 
becoming infenfibly more and more 
attached to hims whereas it is the 
fureit expedient for extinguifhing an 
attachment which al: ready xifis, to 
engage in fach occupations or fociety 
as may caufe our cafual thoughts, 
or more fixed meditations, to be di- 
verted from ihe « objet of it. Afk a 
mcther as been long fenarated 
fromm her chi Hd, efpeci: lly. ‘if he has 
been in circumftances of honour, or 
oi danger, to draw her attention to 
him, and to keep it in wakefulnefs 
and exercif2, and fhe will tell you, 
that fo far from becoming leis dear, 
he appears to have grown more the 
object of her affettions. She feems 
to herfelf to love hina even better than 
the child who has been living under 
her roof, and. has been daily in her 
view. fhe rejoice in his 
good — and weep over his dif- 
trefles! With what impatience does 
fhe ition ate the time of his return ! 
- find therefore that fight and 
nal intercourie do not feem ne- 
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eeflary to the prcdufion or increafe 
of attachment, where the means Kovd 
clofe conta® bave been afforded ; 
on the other hand, if an object ‘esa 
been prevented from coming into clofe 
contact, fight and perfonal intercourfe 
are not fuificient to give it the power 
of exciting the affections in propor- 
tion to its real magnitude. Suppofe 
the cafe of a perfon whom we have 
often feen, and may have occafionally 
converfed with, and of whom we have 
been told in the general, tiat he pof- 
feffes extraordinary merits. We al- 
ent to the affertion. But if we have 
no notion of particulars, no clofe ac- 
guaintance with him, nothing in hort 
which brings his merits home to us, 
they intereft us lefs than what we 
know to be a far inferior degree of 
the very fame qualities in one of our 
common aflociates. A parent has fe- 
veral children, all conftantly under 
his eye, and eq jually dear tohim. Yet 
if any one of them be taken ill, it is 
brought into fo much clofer contact 
than before, that it feems to abforb 
and engrofs the parent’s whole affec- 
tion. ‘Thus then, though it will not 
be denied that an object by being vifi- 
ble, may thereby excite its corref- 
ponding affection with more facility ; 
yet this is manifeitly far from being 
the prime confideration. And fo far 
are we from being the flaves of the 
fenfe of vifion, that 2 familiar ac- 
quaingance with the intrinfic excel- 
lencies of an obje&t, aided, it muft be 
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admitted, by the power of habit, will 
render us almott infenfible to the im- 
preflions, which its outward form con- 
‘ys, and able encircly to lofe the con- 
fcioninefs of an unfightly exterior. — 
Thus iar our aut hor 

‘Vo the irregula sity and unrea _ 
abienefs of our affeciions, may lik 
wi.e be added a certain portion of 
felfifhnef:, cf which it is not eafy to 
diveft ourfelves. Of this I fhall give 
ovly one inftarice. It has been faid, I 
am afraid with juftice, thai it would oc- 
caliona man of humanity more real dif 
turbance to know that ke was the next 
morning to lofe his little finger, than 
to hear that the great empire “of China 
had been fa iddenly {wallowed up by an 
earthguske. The thoughts of the 
former would keep him awake all 
night ; in the latter cafe, after making 
many melancholy refeétions on the 
precari ioufnefs of human life, and the 
vanity of all the labours of a man, 
which could be thus annihilated in a 
moment; after a little fpeculation tco 
perhaps on the caufes of the difafter, 
and its effeéts in the political and 
commercial world, he would purfue 
his bufinefs or his‘ pleafure with the 
fame eafe and tranquillity as if no 
fuch accident had happened. Such, 
Mr. Editor, is our way of exprefling 
what we feel for others and what we 
fec! for ourfelves, a fubjett which I 
fhall probably refume at a future pe- 
riod. Meantime, fam, &c. 
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{Extra&s fiom Lord Orford’s Letters to Field-marfhal Conway. ] 
Continued from Page 20. 


Tre Queen. 

Ariington-ftreet, September g, 1761. 

YesTERDAY at a quarter after 
three, fhe arrived at St. James’. In 
half an hour one heard nothing but 
proclamations of her beauty ; every 
body was content, every body pleafed. 
Ar feven one went to court. The 
night was fuliry. About ten, the 


precenion began to move toward the 
2 


cha pel, and at eleven, they al! cme 
up into the drawing-room. She look 

very fenfible, cheerful, and is re- 
markably genteel. Wer tiara of dia- 

monds was very pretty, her fLomacher 
sumptuous : : her violet velvet manile 

and ermine fo heavy, that the fpec- 
tators knew as much of her upper half 
as the king himfelf. You will have 
no doubts of her fenfe; by what I fhall 
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tell you. On the road, they wanted 
her to curl her toupet: the faid fhe 
thought it locked as well as that 
of ony of the ladies fent to fetch 
her; if the <ing bid her, fhe would 
wear a periwig, otherwife fhe would 
remain as fhe was. When fhe caught 
the firft glimpfe of the palace, the 
frishtened, and turned pale ; 
the duchefs of Hamilton finiled—the 
princefs faid, * My dear duchefs, you 
may laugh, you have been married 
twice, but itis no joxe to me.’ Her 
lips trembled as the coach Ropped, 
but fhe jumped out with fpirit, and 
has done nothing but with good-hu- 
mour aad cheerfulnefS. She talks a 
great deal, is ealy, civil, and not 
difconcerted. 


orew 
gre 


sical 
Tre CoronaTION. 
September 25, 1761. 

Or all the incidents of the day, the 
mot diverting was, what happened 
to the queen. She had a rciiring- 
chamber, with a// conveniencies, pice 
pared behind the altar. She went 
thither—in the wo/? cowvenicut, what 
found fhe bat—the duke of New- 
caftle ! ! 

The crowds at the opera and play 
when the king and queen go, are a 
little greater than what 1 remember. 
The late royalties went to the Hay- 
market when it was the fafhion to 
frequent the other opera in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. Lord Chetterheld one night 
came into the latter, and was aiked, 
if he had been at the other houfe > 
© Yes,’ faid he, ‘ but there was no- 
body but the king and queen ; and 
as I thought they might be talking 
bufinel:, 1 came away.’ 





Wivxes, &c. 
Strawberry-hill, 1763. 
You fay you have feen the North 
Briton, ir which I make a capital fi- 
gure. Wilkes, the author, I hear, 
fays, that if he had thought I fhould 
have taken it fo well, he would have 
been damned before he would have 


written it—but J] am not fore where I 
am not jove, 


~~ ca 


gt 


The theatre at Covent. garden has 
fatered more by riots, even 
Drury-lane. A footman of lord Da- 
cre, has been hanged for murdering 
the butler. George Selwyn had a 
great hand in biinging him to confefs 
ite That Selwyn thould be a capital 
performer, in a fcene of that kind, is 
not extraordinary : 1 tell it you for 
the flrange coolnefs which the young 
fellow, who was but nineteen, ex- 
preffed : as he was writing his con- 
fefion, ‘1 murd—’ he fiopped, and 
afkec, ¢ How do you fpell murdered 2 


thar 





EriQurrre. 
Strawberry-hill, O€tober 1764. 

I am glad you mentioned it: I 
wouid not have had you appear with- 
out your clofe mourning for the duke 
of Devonthire upoa any account. I 
was once going totell you of it, know- 
ing vour inaccuracy in fuch matters ; 
but thought it {till impofiible you fhould 
be ignerant how neceflary it is. Lord 
Strafford, who has a legacy of only 
zoo]. wrote to confult lady Suffolk. 
She told him, for fuch a fum, which 
only implies a ring, it was fometimes 
not done; but yet advifed him to 
mourn. In your cafe it is indifpenfi- 
ble; [Mr. Conway had a legacy of 
50001.] nor can you fee any of his 
family without it. Befides, it is much 
etter on fuch an occafion to over 

than under do. 

———n 
Luwacy.—Sir Frercuer Nor- 
TON. 

Same date. 

Iam charmed with an anfwer I 
have juit read in the papers, of a poor 
man in Bedlam, who was ill ufed by 
an apprentice, becaufe he would not 
tell him why he was confined there. 
The unhappy creature faid at laft, 
« Becaufe God has deprived me of a 
blefling, which you never enjoyed.’ 
There never was any thing finer or 
more moving! Your fenfibility will 
not be quite fo much affected by a 
ftory { heard tother day of fir Flet- 
cher Norton. He has a mother who 
lives in a mighty fhabby hovel at 
— which the dutifol and affec= 

2 











" 

onate fir Fletche yt to think not 
faiable to the dignity of one who has 
the honour of ! sa uls parent. He 
cheapened a better, in which were 
two pictures, which the proprietor 
valued at threefcore pounds. The 


a:toriey (general) infitted on having 
them for nothing, as fixtures—the 
landiord refufed, the bargain was 


broken off, and the dowager madar 
Norton remains in her original hut. 





Frencn Trees. 
Amiecs, September 1765. 
For a French ablurdity, I have 
obferved that along the great roads 
thev plant waluut-trees, but ftrip them 
up for firing. It is like the owl that 
bit off the feet of the mice, that they 
might lie fill and fatten. 
pa 
Insurrection at Maproip. 
Paris, April 17 66. 
In . certain city.of Europe, it is 
the cuftom to wear flouched hats, long 
cloaks and high capes. Scandal itd 
the gov vernment, called this drefs go- 
ing inmafe, and pretended that it con- 
tributed to affaffination. An ordon- 
mance was publifhed, commanding free- 
born hats to be cocked, cloaks to ke 
fhortened, and capes laid afide. All 
he world obeyed for the frft day ; 
ut the next, every thing returned 
into its old channel. In the ev ening 
a tumult arofe , and cries of ¢ God bieis 
the king! Ged blefs the kingdom! 
but coniufion to hn prime miniiter. 
‘The word was no fecner given, but 
his | mane was be t, the windows 
and the gates. attem pied. 
euards came fred on the 
rs* of cloaks. The weavers 
returned the many fell on 
each fide, As the hour of fupper ap- 
sags: and the mob crew ‘h InETy, 
they recollected a tax upon bread 
and demanded the repeal. The king 
vie sided to both requefts, and hats 5 and 
lowes were fet at liberty. The pco- 
ple were not conte nted, aid full in- 
iifted on the permifii on of murdering 
the arit miniter; though his majeily 
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affured his faithful commons that the 
minifter was never confulied on aéts 
of government, and was only his pri- 
vate friend, who fometimes called 
upon him in an evening to drink a glafs 
of wine and talk botany. ‘The peo- 
ple were incredulous, and continued 
in mutiny when the laf letters came 
away. 

If you fhould happen to fuppofe, as 
I did, that this 4ifory arrived in Lon- 
don, do not be alarmed; for it was at 
Madrid: and a nation who has borne 
the inguifition, cannot fupport a cock- 
ed hat! So neceffary it is for go- 
vernors to know when lead or a fea- 
ther will turn the balance of human 
underftandings, or will not. 

actinic 
Corruption oF Taste. 
Strawberry-hill, 1769. 

You perceive how barren [ am, 
and why I have not written to you. 
I pafs my time in clipping and patting 
prints ; and do not think I have read 
forty pages fince I came to England. 
I bought a poem called Trincalo’s 
Trip ‘to the Jubilee ; ; having been 
flrucl: with two lines in an extract in 
the papers : 


And the ear- pi iercing fife, 
And the ear- -piercing wiie.— 


Alas! all the reft, and it is very long, 
is a heap of unintelligible nonfenie, 
about Shakfpeare, politics, and the 
lord knows what. I am grieved that, 
with our admiration of “Shak fpeare, 
we can do nothing but write worle 
than he did. One would think the 
age iiudied nothing but his Love’s 
Labour Loft, and ‘Titus Andronicus. 
Politics and abufe have totally cor- 
rupted our tafte. Nobody thinks of 
writing a line that is. to laft beyond 
the next fortnight. We might as weil 
be given up to contreverfial divinity. 
The times put me in mind of the 
Conftanti nopolitan empire; where, in 
an age of learning, the fubtleft wits 
of Greece contrived to leave nothing 
ochind them, but the memory of their 
follies and acrimony. Milton did noi 


® Alluding to the mobs of fiik-weavers, which had taken place this year in London. 
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write his Paradife Loft, till he had 
outlived his politics. With all his 
parts, and. noble fentiments of liberty, 
who would remember him for his bar- 
barous profe? Nothing is more true 
than that extremes meet. The h- 
centioufnefs of the prefs makes us as 
favage as our Saxon anceftors, who 
could only fet their marks; and an 
outrageous purfait of individual inde- 
pendence, grounded on felfith views, 
extingui‘hes genius as much as defpo- 
tifm does. ‘I'he public gcod of our 
country is never thought of by men 
that hate half their country. Heroes 
confine their ambition to be leaders of 
the mob. Orators feel: applaufe from 
their faction, not from pofterity ; and 
minifiers forget foreign enemies, to 
defend themi:lves againft 2 majority 
in parliament. When any Calfar has 
conquered Gaul, I will excuie him 
from aiming at the perpetual diéla- 
ture. If he has only jockeyed fome- 
body out of the borough of Veii or 
Falernum, it is too impudent to call 
himfelf a patriot or a ftatefman. 
— 
Gray, THE PoeT. 
Paris, 1771. 

I was ftruck in 2 moft fenfible 
manner, when, after reading your 
letter, I faw in the new!papers that 
Gray is dead! So very ancient an in- 
timacy, and, I fuppofe, the natural 
reflection to felf on lofing a perfon but 
a year older, made me abfoiutely ftart 
in my chair. It feemed more a cor- 
poral than a menial blow; and yet I 
am exceedingly concerned for him, 
and every body mutt be fo for the lofs 
of fuch.a genius. He called on me 
but two or three days before I came 
hither; he complained of being ill, 
and talked of the gout in his flomach 
—but I expe&ed his death no more 
than my own-~and yet the faime death 
will probably be mine—I am full of 
all thefe reflections—but fhall not at- 
trift you with them: only do not won- 
der that my letter will be fhort, when 
my mind is full of what I do not give 
vent to. It was but laft night that I 
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one lives to be old, to whom one can 
talk without referve. Jt is impoflible 
to be intimate with the young, becauie 
they and the old cannot conrerfe on 
the fame common topics ; and of the 
old that furvive, there are few one 
can commence a friendfhip with, be- 
caufe one has probably a'l one’s life 
defpifed their hearts or their under- 
ftandings. Thefe are the iteps through 
which one pailes to the unenviable 
lees of life. 
+ I 
Humorous Description. 
Late Strawberry-hill, Jan. 7, 1772. 
You have read of my calamity 
without knowing it, and will pity me 
when you do. I have been blown 
up; my cattle is blown up; Guy 
Fawkes has been about my houfe; 
and the 5th of November has fallen 
on the Oth of January! In fhort, 
nine thoufand powder-mills broke loofe 
yefterday morning on Hounflow- heath; 
a whole fquadron of them came hither, 
and have broken eight of my painted- 
glafs windows; and the north fide of 
the caftle looks as if it had itood a 
fiege. ‘The two faints in the hall 
have fuftered martyrdom! They have 
had their bodies cut off, and nothing 
remains but their heads. The two 
next great fufferers are indeed two of 
the leafi valuable, being the paflage 
windows to the library and great par- 
lour—a fine pane is demolifhed in the 
round room ; and the window by the 
allery is damaged—As lieutenant- 
general of the ordnance, I mutt be- 
feech you to give ftrict orders that no 
moe powder-mills may blow up. My 
aunt, Mrs. Kerwood, reading one 
day in the papers, that a diftiller’s had 
been burnt by the head of the flill fly- 
ing off, faid, fhe wondered they did 
not make an act of parliament againit 
the heads of fills fiying off. Now [ 
hold it much eafier for you to do a 
body this fervice; and would recom- 
mend to your confideration, whether 
it would not be prudent to have all 
magazines of powder kept under wa~ 
ter, till they are wanted for fervice. 


was thinking how few perfons lait, if In the mean time, I expect a penfiom 





to male me amends for what I have 


fuffered under the government. 
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Free Masonry—Mr. Locke. 
Strawb erry- -hill, Jan. 7, 1772. 
I nave been n reading the "mot de- 
lightfui book in the world, The Lives 
of Leland, Tom Senn, and An- 
thony Wocd. ‘The laft’s diary makes 
a thick: volume in octavo. One en- 
ary is, ¢ This day old joan began to 
make my bed.’ In the itory of Le- 
tand is 2n exarnination of a free ma- 
fon, written by the hard of king 
Henry v1, with notes by Mr. Locke. 
¥reemafoarv, Henry vi, and Mr. 
Locke, make a ftrange heterogeneous 
olio; but thatis not all. The refpond- 
ent, who defends the myftery of ma- 
fonry, fays it was brought into — 
by the Venetians—he means the Phe- 
nicians.-—And who do you think eg 
pagated it? Why, one Peter Gor 
—— who do you think that net 
One Pythagoras, Pythagore-—t do not 
know whether it is not ftiil more ex- 
traordinary, that this and the reft of 
the noniente in that account, made 
Mr. Locke determine to be a free- 
— fo would I too, if I could 
xpect to hear of more Peter Gores. 
—_—— a 
Tue Aspe RayNat. 
Strawberry-hill, 1774. 
Tue abbe Raynal, though he 
wrote that fine work onthe Commerce 
of the two Indies, is the mott tirefome 
creature inthe world. ‘The firft time 
ZI met him was at the dull baron 
D’Olbach’s: we were twelve at ta- 
ble: : creaded opening my mouth in 
French, before fo many people and 
fo many fervants : he began queftion- 
inz me, crofs the table, about cur 
colcnies, which I underfiood as I do 
Coptic. I made him figns [ was deaf. 
After dinner he found [| was not, and 
never forgave me. 












My Lorp CastuEcomeER. 
"T'H1s was a cant phrafe of Mr. 
Walpole’s, which took its rife from 
the following ftory: the tutor of a 
voung lord Caftlecomer, who lived 
at ‘Tiwickenham, with his mother, ¢ 
3 
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having broke his leg, fomebody pity- 
ing the poor man to the mether, 
lady Caitlecomer, fhe replied, 
indeed, it is very inconvenient 
lord Caftlecomer I? 


Pere 
Yes, 


to my 


nn 
A Constasre’s Diary. 
Axlington-ftreet, 1774. 
Lorp George Cavendifh, for my 
folace in my retirement has given me 
a book, the hi tory of his own Fur- 
nefs-abbey, written by a Scotch ex- 
jefuit. T cannot fay that this unnature! 
conjunétion of a Cavencifh and a je- 
fuit has produced a lively colt; bat I 
found one paflage worth any money. 
It is an extraét of 2 conftable’s journal 
kept during the civil war; and ends 
thus: ¢ And there was never heard of 
fuch troublefome and diftracted times 
as thefe five years have been, but e/pe- 
__ cially for conflables.” It is fo natural, 
that‘ inconvenient to my lord Caitle. 
comes,’ is {carce a better proverb. 





Tue Baru Vase. 
Arlington-ftreet, January 1775, 
You mutt know, that near Bath is 
erected anew Parnaffus, compofed of 
three laurels, a myrtle-tree, a weep- 
ing-willow, and a view of the Avon, 
which has been new chriftened Heli- 





con. Ten years ago there lived a 
madam , anold rough humouritt 


who paffed for a wit; her daughter 
who paied for nothing, married to a 
captain » full of good-natured 
officioufne’s. Thefe good folks were 
friends of mifs Rich, who carried me 
to dine with them at now Pin- 
dus. ‘They caught a little of what 
was then called tafte, built and plant. 
ed, and begot children, till the whole 
caravan was forced to go abroad to 
retrieve. Alas! Mrs. is return- 
ed a beauty, a genius, a Sappho, a 
tenth mufe, as romantic as mademoi?- 
felle Scuderi, and as fophifticated as 
Mrs. V . The captain’s fingers 
are loaded with cameos, his tongue 
runs over with virtt ; and that both 
may contribute to the improvement 
wed their own country, they have. i- 
oduced dcuts-rimés asa new difce- 
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very. They hold Parnaffus-fair every 
Thurfday i. give out rhymes aad 
thenics, ‘and all the flax of quality at 
Bath contend for the prizes. A Ro- 
man vafe drefic d with pi nk ribbons 





and myrtles receives octry. Which 
. tena 

is drawn out every fe ix judgcs 
mpc : asl io 

of thefe Olympic ‘games retire and te- 





Jet th 
the refpe Stive fucce 
kneel tc Mrs. Calliope 
fair hand, and are crowned by it with 
myrtle, with—I don’t know what. 
Your may think this a fition, er cx- 
aggeration— —Be cum), unbelievers ! 
The colle&ion is pri ned, pudlithed — 
Yes, on my faith! there are bouts 


JUS, which 
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yimés On a ee ‘tered muiin, by hei 
grace the ducheis of Northumberland ; 
receipts to make them by Corydon 





the venerable, alias : others very 
pretty, by lord P—; iome by !o ord 
Ca many by Mrs. 
that have no fault bur want ing met re 5 
and immortality proimifed to her wiih- 

outend or meafure. In fhort, 
fey 7, which never ripens to madnets 
het 3 in this hot climate, ran dittrasted, 
there never was any thing fo enter- 





ince 


» ¥ 3,3! e 
taining, Or 10 Guii—! or you Cannot 
read fo long as I have been telling. 





Tenver ConsipERATION. 
Paris, 1773. 

Mapame du Derranp told us 
ftory of a lady, whofe dog ae ti 
bitten a piece out of a gentleman s 
leg, t! he tender dame, ina great fright, 
cried out, ‘Won't it make my dog 
fick ?? 





Ducuess oF Kincston. 
Lapy A. told me this mornin ton 
ei lord Briftol has got a calf with 
wo feet on each les oI am convinced 
it is by the duchels of hinglion, who 
has wo of ev very thing, were others 
have but one. 


SS 
Swiss EnG.LisH. 
I wits divert you with a ftory 
1 P's * 
hat made me raid this jorning ull 


vou kn 


e pronun cla- 
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tion. He came to me, and faid, 
¢ Auh! dar is mefes—wwants fome of 
your large flags to put in her great 
QO. With much ado I found thar 
Mrs. had fent for leave to take 
up fome flags out of my meadow for 
her gro 0. 





ee nee 
Buss Dorpinxcrtron’s Diary. 
Strawberry-hill, May 21, 1784. 

I De SERED lady A— to carry you 
Icrd Melcombe’s diary. Tt is curious 
indenll, not fo much from the fecrets 
it blabs, which are rather characterif- 
tic than novel, but from the wonder- 
ful folly of the author, who was fo 
fo fon ry of taiking of himfelf, that he 
tells all he knew of himfelf, though 
icarce an event that does not betray 
his profligacy; and (which is fill 
more furprifing that he thould difclofe) 
almoftevery one expofes the contempt 
in which he was held, and his confe- 
quential difappointments and difgraces ! 
Was ever any man the better for ano- 
ther’s experience ?—What a leffon is 
here againft verfatility ? 

I, who have lived through all the 
fcenes unfolded, am entertained—but 
I fhould think that to younger readers 
half the book muft be unintelligible. 
He explains nothing but the circum- 
flances of his own fituation; and 
though he touches cn many important 
a periods, he leaves them undeveloped, 
and often undetermined. It is diver- 
tine to hear him rail at lord Halifax 
and others, for the very kind of dou- 
ble-dealing which he relates coolly of 
himfelf in the next page. Had he 
gone backward, he might have given 
haif-a-dozen volumes of his own life, 
with iimilar anecdotes and variations. 
l am mot furprif, ed, that when felf- 
love is the whole cround-work of the 
performance, there fhould be little 
or no attempt at fhining as an author, 
though he was one. As he had fo 
much wit too, I am amazed that not 
a feature of it appears. The dii- 
cutlion in the Appendix, on the late 
prince’s que eftion for increafe of allow - 

ance, is the ily part in Which there 


1 
is fenfe or honeity. 
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Air-Batnoons. 
Strawberry-hill, October 1734. 
As I was writing this, my fervants 
called me away to fee a balloon. I 
fuppofe Blanchard’s, that was to be 
ket off from Chelfea this morning. I 
faw it from the common field before 
the window of my round tower. It 
appeared about a third of the fize of 
the moon, or !efs, when fetting, fome- 
thing above the tops of the trees on 
the level horizon. It was then de- 
fcending ; and after rifing and declin- 
ing a hittle, it funk flowiy behind the 
ees, I fhould think about or beyond 
Suen, at five minutes after one. 
But you knew I am a very inexaét 
guefier at meafures and diftances, and 
may be miitaken in many miles; and 
you know how little I have attended 
to thofe airgonauts: only t’other night 
I diverted myfeif with a fort of medi- 
tation on future airgevatioz, fuppofing 
that it will not only be perfeéted, but 
will depofe navigation. [f did not 
finith it, becaufe I am not killed, 
like the gentleman that ufed to write 
political fhip-news, in that ftyle which 
I wanted to perfect my eflay: but in 
the prelude I obferved how ignorant 
the ancients were in fuppofing Icarus 
melted the wax of his wings by too 
near accefs to the fun, whereas he 
would have been frozen to death be- 
fore he made the firft poft on that road. 
Next, I difcovered an alliance between 
bifhop Wilkins’ art of fiying and his 
plan of an univerfal language, the lat- 
ter of which he no doubi calculated 
to prevent the want of an interpreter 
when he fhould arrive at the moon. 
But I chiefly amufed myfelf with 
ideas of the change that would be 
made in the world by the fubftitation 
of balloons to fhips. I fappofed our 
ferports to become deferted villages, 
ana Salifbury-j lain, Newmarket-h eat h 
(another canvas for alteration of ideas) 
endall) owns 3 (but the Downs) arifing 
into dockya ate for aerial veilels. Such 
a field would be ample in furnifhiag 
new ipeculations-——Dut to come to my 


fhio nows : 
a 


” 
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The good balloon Daedalus, captain 
Wing-ate, will fly ip a few days for 
China: he will itop at the top of the 
Monument to take in paflengers. 

Arrived on Brand-fands, the Vul- 
ture, captain Matets the ‘Tortoife- 
fnow, from Lapland; the Pet-en-l’air, 
from Veriailies; the Dreadnought, 
from Mount Etna, fir William Ha- 
milton, commander; the Tympany, 
Montgolfier ; and the Mine—A—in- 
a bandbox, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Foundered ina hurricane, the 
Bird of Paradife, from Mount Ara- 
rat. The Bubble, Sheldon, took fire, 
and was burnt to her gallery ; and 
the Phoenix is to be cut down to a 
fecond rate—In thofe days Old Sa- 
rum will again be a town, and have 
houfes in it. There will be fights in 
the air with wind-guns and bows and 
arrows; and there will be proc digious 
increafe of land for tillage, efpecially 
in France, by breaking up all public 
roads as ufele(s.—5ut enough of my 
fooleries, for which I am forry you 
mutt pay double pottage. 





Ducuess oF YorK. 


Strawberry-hiil, O&ober 1792. 

Tue duchefs of York gave a great 
entertainment at Oatlands on_ her 
duke’s birth-day, fent to his tradef- 
men in town to come to it, and al- 
lowed two guineas a piece to each for 
their carriage—gave them a dance, 
and opened the ball herfelf with the 
prince of Wales. A company of 
ftrollers came to Weybridge, to at 
ina barn; fhe was folicited to go to 
it, and did out of charity, and carried 
all her fervants. Next day, a me- 
thodift teacher came to preach a cha- 
rity fermon in the fame theatre, and 
fhe confented to hear it on the fame 
motive—but her fervants defired to be 
excufed, on not underfianding Eng 
lifh.—* Ch!” iaid the decheis, ¢ but 
you went to the comedy, which you 
underitood | lets, and you fhail go to 
the fermon ;’ to which fhe gave hand. 
fomely, and forthem. I hike this. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
Strawberry-hi!l, July 17, 1793. 
Tr is much cooler to-day, yet itil 

delicious; for be it known to you 

that I have enjoyed weather worthy 
of Africa, and yet without fwallow- 
fine mouthfuls of mufketos, nor ex- 
pecting to hear hyznas howl in the 
village, nor to find fcorpions in my 
bed. Indeed, all the way I came 
home, I could but gaze at the felicity 
of my countrymen. The read was 
one firing of ftage-coaches loaded 
within and without with noify jolly 
folks, and chaifes and giggs that had 
been pleafuring in clouds of duft; 
every door and every window of every 
houfe was open, lights in every fhop, 
every door with women fitting in the 
fireet, every inn crowded with jaded 
horfes, and every alehoufe’ full of 
drunken topers ; for you know the 
Enolith always announce their fenfe 
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of heat or cold by drinking —Well ! 
It was impofiible not to.enjoy fuch a 
fcene of happinefs and affluence in 
every village, and among the lowelt 
of the people—and who are told by 
villainous fcribblers that they are op- 
preffed and miferable.—New fireets, 
new towns, are rifing every day, and 
every where the earth is covered with 
gardens and crops of grain. 

How bitter to turn from this Ely 
fium to the Temple at Paris! The 
fiends there have now torn her fon 
from the queen! Canone believe that 
they are human beings, who ’midift 
all their confufions fit coolly meditat- 
ing new tortures, new anguihh for 
that poor, helplefs, miferable womans 
after four years of unexampled fuffer- 
ings?. Oh! if fuch crimes are not 
made a dreadful Icffon, this world 
might become a theatre of cannibals. 

[To be continued. ] 


ON MODERN ORATORY. 
‘ They think that they fhall be heard for their mucu fpeaking.’ 


Sac. ScriPs 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 
‘V tlave read fomewhere of the an- 

\ iwer ofa Spartan king, toa tedi- 
ous, ceclamatory fpeech made by a 
Samian ambaffador,—* Sir, the con- 
clufion of your fpeech was fo long, 
that we have forgot the beginning.’ 
This Rory frequently occurs to my 
mind, when I hear or read of thofle 
exceedingly long fpeeches, which mo- 
dern orators decm it neceflary to make 
upon all important, or even unimport- 
ant Occafions, in order to difplay the 
full extent of their talents. It appears 
to be the fafhion at prefent to confider 
a good {peech, and a long fpeech, as 
fynonymous, and to eftimate the powe 
of genius by the ftrength of the lungs. 
it has been within theie few years no 
uncominon thing for an orator, warm- 
ed with his fubject, and at the fame 
time, perhaps, very zealous for his 
reputation, to hold out for four, five, 
fix, or eight hours ata time. Whether 
in this great exertion there was a dif. 


play of genius, acutenefs, and undef- 
itanding, we cannot in all cafes be 
certain, but we may in all cafes be 
certain that the orator was gifted with 
lungs more firm and fiexible than fall 
to the lot of mankind in general, and 
that if fpeaking againft time be the 
teit of ability, he muit have far ex- 
ceeded the mot celebrated orators of 
Greece and Rome. 

It is mentioned in a work of hu- 
mour publifhed about fifty years ago, 
that a member of parliament had 
fpoken for an sour, as a thing very 
extraordinary, and not very likely to 
happen again. I need fearcely fay 
that this period is now confidered as 
too fhort almoft for 2 fpeech in the 
veftry, and that ne man thinks he has 
acquitted himfelf with decency who 
does not confume from two or three 
hours, be the fubjeét what it may. 
And this difference between the time 
which ancient aud that which modern 
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Air-Batioons. 
Straw berry-hill, October 1784. 
As I was writing this, my fervants 
called me away to fee a bailoon. I 
fuppofe Blanchard’s, that was to be 
ket off from Chelfea this morning. I 
faw it from the common field before 
the window of my round tower. It 


appeared about a third of the fize of 


the moon, or !efs, when fetting, fome- 
thing above the tops of the trees on 
the level horizon. It was then de- 
fcending ; and after rifing and declin- 
ing a little, it funk flowiy behind the 
trees, I fhould think about or beyond 
Sunbury, at five minutes after one. 
But you know I am a very inexaét 
guefier at meafures and diftances, and 
may be mifiaken in many miles; and 
you know how little I have attended 
to thofe airgonants: only t’other night 
I diverted myfelf with a fort of me di- 
tation on future airgenation, fappofing 
that it will not only be perfeéted, but 
will depofe navigation. I did not 
finifh it, becairfle I am not killed, 
like the gentleman that ufed to write 
political ftip-news, in that ftyle which 
I wanted to perfect my eflay: but in 
the prelude I obferved how ignorant 
the ancients were in fuppofing Icarus 
melted the wax of his wings by too 
near accefs to the fun, whereas he 
would have been frozen to death be- 
fore he made the firft poft on that road. 
Next, I difcovered an alliance between 
bifhop Wilkins’ art of fiying and his 
plan of an univerfal language, the lat- 
ter of which he no doubi calculated 
to prev ent the wa nt of an interpreter 
when he fhould arrive at the moon. 
But I chiefly a amufed myfelf with 
ideas of the change that would be 
made in the world by the fubftitation 
of balloons to fhips. I fappofed our 
fenports to become defe rted vill: 
ang Salifbu ury-; lain, Newmarket ah 
(another canvas for alteration of ideas) 
and all owns (but t4e Downs) arifing 
into dockyards for aerial veifels. Such 
a field weuld be ample in fuynifhiag 
new jpeculations—But to come to my 
fhip news : 
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The good balloon Dedalus, captain 
Wing-ate, will fly ip a few days for 
China: he will itop at the top of the 
Monument to take in paflengers. 

Arrived on Brand-fands, the Vul- 
ture, captain Nabob; the ‘Tortoile- 
fnow, from Lapland; the Pet-en-l’air, 
from Veriailies; the Dreadnought, 
from Mount Etna, fir William Ha- 
milton, commander; the Tympany, 
Montgolfier ; and the Mine—A—in- 
a bandbox, from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Foundered in a hurricane, the 
Bird of Paradife, from Mount Ara- 
rat. The Bubble, Sheldon, took fire, 
and was burnt to her gallery; and 
the Phcenix is to be cut down to a 
fecond rate.—In thofe days Old Sa- 
rum will again be a town, and have 
houfes in it. There will be fights in 
the air with wind-guns and bows aad 
arrows; and there will be proc digious 
increafe of land for tillage, efpecially 
in France, by breaking up all public 
roads as ufeleis.—5ut enough of my 
fooleries, for which I am forry you 
mutt pay double poitage. 


Ducuess or YORK. 
Strawberry-hiil, O&ober 1792. 

Tue duchefs of York gave a great 
entertainment at Oatlands on her 
duke’s birth-day, fent to his tradef. 
men in town to come to it, and al- 
lowed two guineas a piece to each for 
their carriage—eave them a dance, 
and opened the ball herfelf with the 
prince of Wales. A company of 
ftroliers came to Weybridge, to at&t 
ina barn; the was folicited to go to 
it, and did out of charity, and carried 
all her fervants. Next day, a me- 
thodif teacher came to preach a cha- 
rity fermon in the fame theatre, and 
fhe confented to hear it on the fame 
motive—but her fervants defired to be 
excufed, on not underfianding Eng- 
lifh.—* Ch!’ iaid the dachels, * but 
you went to the comedy, which you 
underitood 1 leis, and you fhail go to 
the fermon ;’ to which fhe gave hand- 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Strawberry-hill, July 17, 1793. 

Tr is much cooler to-day, yet itll 
delicious; for be it known to you 
that I have enjoyed weather worthy 
of Africa, and yet without fwallow- 
{nz mouthfuls of mufketos, nor ex- 
pecting to hear hyenas howl in the 
village, nor to find fcorpions in my 
bed. Indeed, all the way I came 
horae, I could but gaze at the felicity 
of my countiymen. The read was 
one firing of ftage-coaches loaded 
within and without with noify jolly 
folks, and chaifes and giggs that had 
been pleafuring in clouds of duft; 
every door and every window of every 
houfe was open, lights in every fhop, 
every door with women fitting in the 
fireét, every inn crowded with jaded 
horfes, and every alehoufe full of 
drunken topers ; for you know the 
inglith always announce their fenfe 
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of heat or cold by drinking —Well ! 
It was impoffible not to.enjoy fuch a 
feene of happinefs and affluence in 
every village, and among the loweft 
of the people—and who are told by 
villainous {eribblers that they are op- 
prefled and miferable-—New fireets, 
new towns, are rifing every day, and 
every where the earth is covered with 
gardens and crops of grain. 

How bitter to turn from this Ely 
fiam to the Temple at Paris! The 
fiends there have now torn her fon 
from the queen! Canone believe that 
they are human beings, who ’midft 
all their confufions fit coolly meditat- 
ing new tortures, new anguifh for 
that poor, helplefs, miferable woman, 
after four years of unexampled fuffer- 
ings?. Oh! if fuch crimes are not 
made a dreadful Icffon, this world 
might become a theatre of cannibals. 

[To be continued. ] 


ON MODERN ORATORY. 


* They think that they fhall be 


heard for their mucu fpeaking.’ 
Sac. Scrips 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 
"YW tlave read fomewhere of the an- 
Jt fwer ofa Spartan king, toa tedi- 
ous, ceclamatory {peech made by a 
Samian ambaffador,—* Sir, the con- 
clufion of your {peech was fo long, 
that we have forgot the beginning.’ 
This fory frequently occurs to my 
mind, when I hear or read of thofe 
exceedingly long f{peeches, which mo- 
dern orators deem it neceflary to make 
upon all important, or even unimport- 
ant occafions, in order to difplay the 
full extent of their talents. It appears 
to be the fafhion at prefent to confider 
a good {peech, and a long fpeech, as 
fynonymous, and to eftimate the power 
of genius by the ftrength of the lungs. 
it has been within theie few years no 
uncominon thing for an orator, warm- 
ed with his fubjeét, and at the fame 
time, perhaps, very zealous for his 
reputation, to hold out for four, five, 
x, or eight hours ata time. Whether 


$n this great exertion there was a dit. 


we 


play of genius, acutenefs, and under- 
itanding, we cannot in all cafes be 
certain, but we may in all cafes be 
certain that the orator was gifted with 
lungs more firm and flexible than fall 
to the lot of mankind in general, and 
that if fpeaking againft time be the 
teft of ability, he muft have far ex- 
ceeded the moft celebrated orators of 
Greece and Rome. 

It is mentioned in a work of hu- 
mour publifhed about fifty years ago, 
that a member of parliament had 
fpoken for az cour, as a thing very 
extraordinary, and not very likely to 
happen again. I need fearcely fay 
that this period is now confidered as 
too fhort almo!t for 2 fpeech in the 
veftry, and that ne man thinks he has 
acquitted himfelf with decency who 
does not confume from two or three 
hours, be the fubjeét what it may. 
And this difference between the time 
which ancient aud that which modern 
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98 takes, convinces me, or to 
peak humbly, gives me a fhrewd 
fatpic cion, that we wie our eloguenc 
J elo- 

intended to 

i oratory, 

e popular govern- 

Greeos: and Rome, was to 

adsivit. Now, after 

uss tO Mo- 

L fer 1atorial, 


irlt helf of 
ied to excite 


have almott in- 

liaw a fpeech 

three hours, and 

t g0 to that pe- 

een | is the ereateft 

tha it can pol ly be 

conceived, we are not to be furprifed 
conf 1 1 long ha- 

Id ised ion that 

f feels in delivering it, and 
leafare other people have in fuy- 
they were prefent when he 
Modern c: atory, there- 

to be rather an exertion 

uti ity. 

fe which o1 rea atly contributes 

prc lix cratory ufelefs, 

the experience of mor hearers 
adi'y tefiify, namely, that the 
nce feldom bears 

Jercth of tlie 

ider how little 

rs are able to 

of not on 

judge that 
‘cred more 


oS 
i mory wult be renc 
nd more con ifufed if it extends far- 


ther, until the cafe be with them as 

with the fiesnten king, * the conclu- 

hon of it makes theny forget the be- 

einti Memory is not the faculty 

1any men have cultivated with 

view to /ifening, and it requires, in- 

r0t only that a man fhould be 

i we attentive, but alfo fome- 
terefted in a long harangue 

a hearing at all, far more 

xt it on his mind. With 

of the length mentioned a- 

hove, we may all be convinced froin 
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experience, the thing 
for however pleafed our ears and our 
imagination are with the brillant 
sriods and impreflive manner of the 
ipeaker, one part rapidly drives on, 
and drives out another, and the whole 
of this violent and wonderful exertion 
in a very few hours is totally loft. Jt 
is as a ‘tale that is told,’ leaving 
only, perhaps, a fenfation of a cer- 
tain undefcribable pleafure, which we 
cannot communicate nor analyze for 
want of remembering wha 
it. Weinfiil upon 1 
a-one made a mot 
or ‘ the fineft fpeech w 
but we are unable to 
perfon an idea of it. 
new{papers, in which 
are reported, we percei 
than iwo or three columns 
foeech of as imany 
is enough, or it °s zg 
is enouch, all the ref of the fpeech 
was ufelefs; ifai! the reit of the fpeech 
was neceflary, that report of i is good 
for nothing, or worfe, for it gives an 
upjult and mutilated account. 


cr et 


Yet whoever has heard much of 


the oratory of modern times, will be 
convinced that a great deal of it is ab- 
folutely fuperfluous, and that it fwells 
out to an unreafonable length, from 
the neceflity which an orator .ima- 
gines is impofed upon him to follow 
the fafhion of the times, and make a 
long {peech. 

Now, if a fpeech is purely calcu- 
lated for the eitablifhment of truth, it 
cannot be too free from unneceffary 
ornament. It cannot be too fimple, 
for nothing finks fo deep in the mind 
as naked, unadorned truth. But I am 
afraid that much of the oratory we 
occafionally hear, is a fubtle endea- 
vour * to make the worfe appear the 
better caufe,’ to perplex the attention 
of the hearers, to draw that attention 
from faéts to ingenious arguments 
that are not founded upon them, and 
to male fuch an impreffion on the 

fions as fhall prevent the exercife 
of the judgment. Here undoubtedly 
very long addrefles are neceflary, be- 
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caufe it is necefiary that 2 great many 
very artful and ingenious pofitions 
fhould frike forcibly upon the ear, 
but net dwell — enouzh to be ex- 
amined by th underflanding, and that 
the hearer fhould go away g greatly de- 
lighted with the freaker, fo as to fan icy 
that his mind has been rire aid 
convinced | by his argument 85 although 
of that ¢ nhe can give noi dea, 
nor any reafonable account how he 
came by it. Such lengthened ora- 
tory, therefore, may be renga in 
fach cafes, but whether this be oe 
proper and honeit exercife of the fa- 

ities the deity has we to mam, is 
another gueilion, and which my read- 
ers are fully tet to anfwer for 
themfelves. 

If it were the obje&t of an or2ior 
that his hearers fhould carry away the 
main fubftance of what he fays, he 
waate certainly fee the a abfurdity of a 

peech lengthened out beyond the pe- 
‘i of human attention, and the 
flrength of haman memory. Ifa man 
withed another to remove a certain 
load, farely he wouid give him no 
more at a time than his ftrength could 
carry. He would not fay, £ here is 
enough for ten men, but you mutt 
take the whole at once.’ Yet the 
long-fpeeched orators conceive that 
they cannot burden their hearers e- 
nough, or perhaps, quite indifferent 
io other effects, they are merely de- 
jirous to fhow how much they can ac- 
cumulate of words and phrafes in a 
given time, and leave them to be 
picked up and feattered abroad by 
chance. ‘The reputation of having 
fpoken /ong is paramount both to the 
confideration of having fpoken «ll, 
and to the important queftion, whether 
~ man has been ne wier ? 

In order to judge with tolerable 
accuracy of the utefulnefs of long 
fpeeches, we have only to eflimaie 
the quantity that common memories 
are able to retain. All beyond that 
is fuperfluoas, it is gone, loft, and 
cannot be recovered. There may be 
fome men, indeed, gifted with fuch 
uncommon powers of memory as to 
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retain almoft the whole of a very long 
harangue, or a very long book. Alex- 
ande r, a celebrated cardinal, is faid 
to have beeh able to retain ever 
thing that her ead, and that he could 
recite it a long time afterward, with- 
out making the leait miitake, either 
with refpect to the iuapen, or even 
the words. Of another perfon it is 
report ted, that havii aheoli prefent ata 
moil remarkable fermon, he repeated 
it afterward to his friends in fuch per- 
fection, that he not only preferved the 
order, method, and evca the words 
of the diicourle, but likewife repre- 
fenied the very voice, look and action 
of the preacher. The celebrated 
Dempher, the antiquary and claffical 
fcholar, ufed to fay | that he knew rot 
what it was to forget. Fuller, the 
hiftorian, had perhaps, of all human 
beings, the happieft memory for mo- 
dern oratory, had he lived to our 
days, as the fo'lowinzg inftance will 
demonftrate. He undertook once, in 
pafling to and fro from Temple-bar 
to the end of Chea: pide, at his return 
to tell every fign as it ftood in order 
on both fides of the way, repeating 
them either backward or forward, as 
he fhould be defired ; which he ex- 
adily did, not miffing or mifplacing 
one, to the admiration of thofe wha 
heard him! 

But thefe exceptions are of little 
confequence to the general rule, which 
is in favour of the frailty of memory, 
efpecially where exercifed in hearing 
only, And it is unquettionably one 
of the moft extraordinary fathions of 
modern times, to praife a fpecies of 
eloquence fo extremely ufelefs and 
perifhable, 2s that which we are in 
daily = ics of adeiing. and which, 
ents all other fafhions, is creeping into 

nfer'or allemblies, where the > fpeak “ers 
firive to mae the tediouinefs at 
Jeait, if they cannot reach the abilities 
of their fuperiors. Ciubs are intti- 
tuted for the fole purpufe to teach 
young men to {peak, and we have 
witneffed many pregnant inflances of 
their fuccefs, long before the ob- 
jects had learned what is very ne~ 
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ceffary to ufeful fpeaking, 
thinking. 

Far as I am from the e prefumption 
of fuppofing, that 1 can improve the 
eloquence of our brilliant days, yet I 
am difpofed to fuggelt a rule which 
fome, at leaft, of our orators, would 
greatly profit by the obfervance of, 
I mean, that they fhould be acquaint- 
ed with the fybjec: they are about to 
handie. This rele may to certain 
perfons appear quite unneceffary, but 
it is not 10. ‘There are few occur- 
yences more common than a man’s 
rifing up, to {pea ak upon a » fobjedt to 
which he te id not previoufly directed 
his thoughts. He 1s thereby under the 
neceflity of making a long fpeech, 
filled up with /zep-fs and probabili- 
ties, and digreiiions, and every method 
of eluding his fubje&t, while he makes 
his hearers believe that he is pur/iing 
it. But the man who is ama 
mailer of his fubjeé&, has greatly the 

dvantage of him, :becaule he is ca- 

pable of ma thers — 
what he undertar nds himfelf, and al- 
though he may rot make a long, he 
wili certainly a convincing 
fpeech. ‘This rule, {0 eafy and fo ob- 
vious, is, I am afraid, often neglected, 
either becauie the orator attempts 
foreething beyond his fkill, as when 
he attempts to make biack, white ; 
or when his objet is to produce a 
certain momentary effect without ad- 
drefling himfelf to, or deiiring any 
aid frcm ¥ oderttancing. 

What I have taken the liberty t to 

vance on long {pe eches t 
fpecies ot 

There we have fhorten- 
ed; in proportion as we have length- 
ened ye Some there aye, it 
muit be confefied, who itick to the 
meafures of the laf century, but, in 
general, the time is no more than e- 
noush to re r the greater part 
of what has All el loquen Icey 
indeed, is ufeiefs, and a vain diiplay 
of words, that cannot be remembered, 
and an intricate point, is’ not always 
made clearer mé ‘rely by dwelling te- 
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lities of the orator may be, his ufes 
fulnefs is to be meafured only by his 
carrying his hearers’ attention with 
He is ctherwife, to ufe an old 
phrafe, but ¢ a founding brafs, and a 
tinkling cymbal.’ 

To be truly eloquent, fays one who 
was himfelf an inflance of true elo- 
quence, is to {peak to the purpofe: 
for the beft definition which, I thiak, 
can be given of eloquence, is the art 
of {peaking in fuch a manner as ta 
attain the end for which we fpeak. 
Whenever a man fpeaks or writes, 
he is fuppofed, as a rational being, 
to have iome end in view ; either to 
inform, or to amufe, ox to perfuade, 
or, in fome way or other, to aét upon 
his fellow-creatures. He who fpeaks, 
or writes, in {uch a manner as to adapt 
al! his words micit efieGtually to that 
end, is the moit ek _: -_ Whiat- 
ever then the tubject be, there is room 
for eloquence in “ona or even in 
philofophy, as well as in orations. 
The definition given of eloquence 
comprehends ail the diferent kinds of 
it, whether calculated to inftruct, to 
perfuade, or to pleafe. But as the 
moft important fubject of difcourfe is 
aciion, or conduct, the power of elo- 
queace chiefly anpears when it is em- 
ployed to influence conduct and per- 
iuade to attion. As it is principally 
with reference to this end, that it be- 
comes the object of art, eloquence 
may, under this view of it, be de- 
fined the art of perfuafion. It follows 
clearly, that, in order to perfuade, 
the mat effential requifitics are, folid 
argument, clear method, a character 
of probity appearing in the ipeaker, 

joined with fuch graces of fiyl le and 
utterance, as fhall draw our attention 
to what he fays. Good fenfe is the 
foundation of all.—Now it is plain 
thefe may be all combined in a fhost 
{peech, as well as in a long one, with 
only this difference, that in the manne 
they will make an immed iate, deep, 
and lafting impreffion, and in the lat 
ter they will decay and be loft, from 
the hearer not having it in his power 
to preterve his attention, and the 
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fyeaker not having it in 
command it. 

{ thall conclade this letter with a 
fpecimen of natu: ral eloquence, which 
every reader of fenfibility will feel 
more acutely than the moft laboured 
harangue. It has often been remark- 
ed, that women are naturally cloquent, 
and perhaps it will be difficult to find 
more circumftances of pathos conjoin- 
ed, than in the following défence of 
a poor woman of fifty, who, lait year, 
was tried at the Old Bailey, for iteal- 
ing three pint pots. When afked what 
fhe had to fay, the addreffed the court 
in thefe words :—* I had been fick a 
jong while, and had not a friend in 


101 
the world ; and [ was going thrcuch 
the ffreet, and it was a jet coli day, 
and I miffed my way, and a boy came 
rupning after me, and ‘aid, “whacare 
you going to 2 three pint 
pots 2? >, boy, I have 
no pots,’ and he had thice pint pots 
in his hand, and fo they ime a- 

not a 


¥ took 
way into the houfe. 1 have 

friend in the worid ; I leave it to the 
good God above, and the genilemer 
of the court. I was s never guilty of 
it in my life. Iam a foreigner; my 
hutband is dead—ne ferved the ‘king 
many years,’ 
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View of the Oricin and Nature of Fase, and the CHARACTERS 
of the moff cminent FABULISTS: Concluded from Page 8. 


Fasves, it is univerfally allowed, 
were the firft pieces of wit that appear- 
ed in the world ; in {cripture we have 
fome inftances, as Jotham’s fable of 
the trees, and Nathan’s fable of the 
peor man and his lamb, which has 
been quoted and commented upon 
probably more than any thing of the 
Kind. Nothing indeed can be a more 
Striking trait of human nature, than the 
quick-fightedneis of David in judging. 
what was right in the cafe of another, 
nor can there be a finer leffon to op- 
a ffors, than his fhame and penitence 

hen the prephet made the appiica- 
tion, Thea art the Man.’ 

Of prophane authors, Efop holds 
the moft dillinguifhed rank’ in this 

‘Though net the 


f{pecies Of W 
he excelled all ethers fo far 

as to be generaily reckoned fuch. It 
appears very piainly from the words 
of Socrates and Phiedrus, 
whom tranilated fome of the fables of 
i fops that he wrote in profe 
thoue h the invention which generé all ly 
attends them, ard which is the 
eflential part o f poetry, made So 
regard them as a poe tical W ork. 
ditting withing character of E {oy 
feems. to have been that of "he egant 
uumplicity ; it was very plain, tho: ts 
wud clear; and his w ritings have bee 
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The 
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highly admired for their good fenfe 
and ufefulnefs in all ages. ‘The plans 
of his fables are commended for the 
fame elegance as his ftyle. He has 
been highly admired for his writings 
of this kind im all nations. Quinti- 
lian ‘recommends them as the firit ob- 
je& in the inflruction of children 5 
and Plato, when he is banifhing the 
f-sulous {tories cf Homer and Hefiod, 
advifes the ufe of this fort of fables in 
his commonwealth, in both of which 
he is ftrong!y fol'owed by Phitoltratus 5 
who fays, that they were more proper 
than all other fables, to infpire us 
vith wifdom. The Ather iians, in the 
learnias xt its greatefk 
thewed their 

‘p and his writings, 

iiatue thev erected to 
by the celebrated 

ey employed for 
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Che great excellence, it has been 
his way of writing, 
of the agreeable 
and iilructive io weil together ; 
from which Horace might poffibly 
take the hint for that rule, which he 
feems to diftinguith as the molt con- 
fiderable of any in his Art of Poetry. 
It is not wonderful that works fo ufe- 
n ful, fo pleating, and io much recom- 
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— were in every body’s h 

ey were fo efp. cially at Athens, 
great feat of fcience, and abcut tie 
time that arts and knowled were 
both at their height. The 
Efop were generally the 
which was read by th: wt de 
tarch mentions Eiop among tne 
thors moft pro per for t 
fophers ; and it ind ed his dif 
character was W ildom, atrende “dl W 
perpetual flow of pleatanuy. Phe- 
drus calls him the Sag, and fays, 
that he faw through all nature. 

Efop, however, has not bee 
favorably treated vy the moderns, 
His perion has been repreiented as a 
Jump of deformity, and painters ar 
undey the neceflity of reprefenting ra 
in this light, to make their pictures 
tefembie the fancied fgure. There 
is not, however, the fmaileft fouada- 
tion for fuppofing that he was de- 
formed. It ftands {ingly — the 
authority of a moderr » Pia- 
nudes, whofe mifreprefen a have 
been fince fully refuted. 
] abulitts, fir Roger 

a voluminous political 
olen or the laft century, deferves to 
be oned firfl, as having given 
ene ai ve earlicit tranilations of Efop, 
but certzinly one of the worft. He 
burlefqued Efop by the coarfenefs and 
vulgarity of his fvle. Weread, for 
exainple, that ‘while the Frog and 
ufe were wpe J it at {words 
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editiun esined feine 
buc his addizton 
net underitand the 
of fable. It been 
iy rem irked, that a fuble offends 

it leaves us 
doubctul what truth the fabulift ine 
tended to convey. “We have a ftrik. 
ing example of this in Croxall!’s fable 
of the creaking wheel, as was noticed 
in our Jait paper. 

Other collections of Efop have been 
lately formed, of various degrees of 
merit; t>at of Dodtley is undoubtedly 
the moit ‘ree from objeétion, as he 
perfecily underitood the nature of fa- 
ble, and has illuttrated his tubject by 
many pertinent remarks, of which we 
have availed ourielves on the prefent 
occaficn. ‘Iwo Engiith fabulifts, how- 
ever, remain, whom it is neceffary to 

fele& from the common ranks, Diy- 
den and Gay. 

Of Dryden we have already made 
mention. Dr. Johnion fays, he firt 
gave us an example of a mode of 
writing which the Italians call refacci- 
menio, A renovation of ancient writers, 
by modernizing their language. But 
he was not remarkable for preferving 

charadter. 
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We have cited the Hind 
pee Panther as an inflance. It is an 
allegory intended to comprife and de- 
cide the controverfy between the Ro- 
manifs and Proteliants. The fcheme 
of the work is injudicious and income 
modious ; for what can be more ab- 
that one beaft thould counfeb 
‘r to reit her faith “ven a pope 
and council? He feems well enough 
filled in the ufual topics of argu- 
ment, endeavours to fhow the necef- 
fity of an infallible judge, and re- 
proaches the reformers with want of 
tinity : but is weak enough to afk, why, 
fince we fee withcut knowing hows, 
we may not have an infallible judge 
withouc wowing where. The Hind 
at cne time is afraid to drink at the 
cemmon brook, becaufe fhe may be 
Worried; but walking home with the 
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Panther, talks by the way of the 

Nicene creed, and at laft declares 
herfelf to be the catholic church. 

Dryden has been very juitly blamed 

incon cages | of character. 

e es his feigned 

ks ‘bi rds and beaits, 

n, yet he always 

chara‘ ae re This may be 

oy an inftance alluded to in 

_& dog, with a piece 

ath, “Too!: ing into a 

agines he fees there 

oats or dog, Ww th a pi of mezt in 

his mouth; he {natches at that, and 

thereby lofes his own. This is all 

very natural to a dog, and a plain 

moral is to be de duced, namely, that 

We gave up cert: ainty for hope, when 

we greedily bane at having too mt me 

Now, fuppole a colonel of horfe had 

throy n up hi s regiment in the hope of 

peti ing a higher command, and was 

ted, Efop’ s fable might be 

plied to him, but it would be 

fu d to fay, that the dog {ecing 

loz in the wz ater, Wi he a piece 

in his mouth, dropped the 

that was in his own mouth, and 

lot his regiment of horfe. This 

were to confound the ftory alluded to 

with the allufion itfelf, the fable with 
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Fables, fays Dr. Johnfon, 
been a favourite work 5 
ing publifhed one volume, he 

> behind him. 7 kind 

of fables, the fame author juttly ob- 
ian writers do not appear to have 
formed any diitiné or iettled notion. 
Phedrus evidently confounds them 
with Tales, and Gay both with T: les 
and Allegorical P: ofopopeias. \ Fa- 
be, or Apologue, fuch as is now un- 
Cer confideration, feems to be, in its 
genuine flate, a narrative in which 
bei ings irrational, and fometimes in- 
animate, are, for the purpofe ys 0- 
ral inftruétion, feigned to at&t and 
fpeak with human interefts and paf- 
fions. To this defcription the com- 
pofitions of Gay do not always con- 
form. For a fable, he gives now 
and then a tale, or an abftracted al- 
legory 5 and from fome, by whatever 


have 
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name they may be called, it will be 
difficult to extraét any moral principle. 
They are, however, told with livelt- 
efs; the verfification is fmoofh ; and 
the diction is generally happy. There 
are few more favourite books among 
young people. 

The laf author we fhall mention, 
and perhaps the moft celebrated of the 
moderns, is John de la Fontaine, wha 
in his fables merits the character of an 
original writer. In his fubje&s, in- 
deed, he had made great ufe of the 
Greek, and Latin, and French, and 
Italian authors ; bet he is truly ori- 
ginal in his manner, which is fo eafy, 
fo natural, fo fimple, fo delicate, that 
it does not feem pollible to exceed it. 
Fis compofitions have much natures 
entirely devoid of affectation; his wit 
feems unftudied, and fo much plea- 
fantry is hardly to be met with. He 
never grows languid or heavy, but is 
lways new and furprifinge. Eis firft 
he are more valued than his laft : 
xe feenis to have thrown the beit of 
his fire and force into them; and 

oth the one and the other have more 
{ebricty and correétnefs than his tales, 
the indclicacy of many of which has 
been juttly condemned, ¢ 

It now only remains that we fhould 
notice the objections that have been 
made to fable in general, as a mode 
of infruction. Rouffeau is the moft 
formidable champion on this fide of 
the queftion; and his fentiments are 
briefly thefe: the words of a fable 
are no more the fable itfelf, than thofe 
of a hiftory are the hiitory. How is 
it potlible men can be fo blind as to 
call fables the moral le¢tures for chil- 
dren, without reflecting that apologue, 
in amufing, only deceives them ; and 
thar, feduced by charms of falfehood, 
the truth couched underneath it efcapes 
their notice! Yet fo it is; and the 
means which are thus takea to render 
intruction agreeable, prevents their 
profiting by it. Fable may inftruct 
grown perfons, but the naked truth 
fhould ever be prefented to children 5 
for if we once fpread over it a veil, 
they will not take the trouble to draw 
it afide in order to look at it, A child 
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does not comprehend the fables which 
he gets by rose; becaufe, whatever 
pa tis we tai Ize to render them {imp le, 
the inilruétion we would deduce from 
them is attended with other ideas 
above his capacity. Rouffeau then 
attacks Fontaine’s fables, which, in- 
deed, feems to be his chief object, but 
in thofe criticifms we fhall not follow 
him. 

To the main objection, one an{wer 
may be fafficient; if the danger is 
from children mifiaking falfehood for 
truth, and making an ” improper ap- 
plica ation of the fable, the fame ob- 
jection will fiveep away all wozks of 
fiction whatfoever, and Rouffeau’s a- 
mong the reft. 

We are more difpofed to agree with 
thofe, who, from the univerial and 
earlieft praétice of mankind, have a- 
greed ge the ufefulnefs of fable. 
Whether . ye that men cannot bear 
the whole elare and-weight of truth, 
and are be d ‘to bel hold it 
clouded under and fictions, 
or whether they are more afie& ed 

ith the imag i refemblances of 
things, than with the truth and reality 
itfeli ; it is cer that fables are the 
moft eafy, winning, and engaging 
way of teaching ; the mof effectual 
and proper means to iafpire men with 
2 love of virtue, and a hatred and 
averfion cf vice. This is an advan- 
tage that the wifeft and oldeft, as weil 
as the youngelt, may equally reap 
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Sir, 

The following frort Effay on Roc fine, 
Fielding, but as it is not prinied i 
ath what bis Editers fi leSed, 


in your Mifcellany. Lam, Sir, Ec. 


"| HERE is a certain diverfion 
A cailed Rea/Pixg, which, notwith- 


ftanding it is in fome vogue with the 
polite part of the world, I have no 
notion of. ‘This term is well know: 
to be taken fom cookery, from 
whence thofe who are great ade pts in 
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from them. The firlt of thefe wil? 
admire the weiehty important truths, 
which are fo artfully wrapped up, and 
inciofed within the foidings of thofe 
agreeable fictions. The younger fort, 
who look no farther than the thell or 
rind of thofe ingesious tales; may not 
oaly find the pleafure they feek after ; 
bat, as they grow up, before they are 
aware of it, will receive thofe folid 
and uleful infruCtions which they ne- 
ver at firlt troubled themfelves about, 
and never fo much as thought of en- 
quiring afier. And it is indeed for 
thofe principal: , that apologues are 
defigned. ‘Their minds, like weak 
ftomachs, wi!l not bear the more fo- 
lid food, and are not able to digef 
the graver advices, and feverer rules 
of philofophical inftruftions. Thefe 
therefore muti be difguifed, and pour- 
ed with a pleafant vehicle into their 
hearts, ‘The piil maft be gilded over, 
the bitter potion muit be {weetened, 
and rendered pleafing to their palates. 
By the help of thefe agreeable fictions, 
a mater or tutor will find a large field 
and great opportunities of applying 
his inf uctions. He may, as if it 
were accid lentally, and without defign, 
pick out fuch of them as are fitteft to 
recommend thofe virtues and good 
qualities which he finds his pupils 
moiliy averfe to, and deter them from 
thofe vices to which they fhew the 
ftrongett bias and inclination. 
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tended with great pain and torment to 
the poor wretch who is thus roafted 
alive, [ have always thought it too 
barbarous a facrifice to luxury. Nor 
have I ever more willingly given into 
it, than into thofe cruelties which are 
executed on par.icular animals, in or- 
der to heighten their favour. | am 
an utter enemy to all roafting alive, 
from his which is performed on one 
of our own {pecies, to that which is 
practifed on a lobiter. 

It has been thought, that this 
cuftom of man-roafting was originally 
introduced among us from fome na- 
tion of cannibals: it is indeed more 
than probable that our favage ancef- 
tors ufed to eat the fleth of their ene- 
mies roafted in this manner: though 
this latter cuftom has been fo long 
left off, that we find no traces thereof 
in our annals. A learned antiquarian 
of my acquaintance, does not carry 
the original of this cuftom fo high: 
he derives it only from the roafting 
of heretics, in ufe among the Roman 
churches, and fancies it an unextir- 
pated remain of that barbarous exe- 
cution. He brings, asa ftrengthener 
of this opinion, the choice which we 
make of an odd creature, or, in his 
own words, a heretic to the common 
forms of behaviour, to perform it on. 
He is a great enemy to this practice, 
being, as he thinks, more confifient 
with the principles of Jefuitifm than 
true Chriftianity. 

But for my part, I imagine this 
term of roafting to have been given 
to this diverfion, from the torments 
which the perfon fpitted is fuppofed 
toendure in his mind, even equal to 
thofe bodily pains which he would un- 
dergo, was he to be roafted alive. 

Now the pleafure which we take in 
fuch amufements as this, muft arife 
either from a great depravity of na- 
ture, which delights in the miferies 
and misfortunes of mankind, or from 
a pride which we take in comparing 
the blemifhes of others with our own 
perfections. 

As for the firft, my lord Shaftefbury 
fays, * There is an affection nearly re- 
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lated to inhumanity, which is a gay 
and frolickfome delight in what is in- 
jurious to others, a fort of wanton 
mifchievoufnefs and pleafure in what 
is deitructive, a paflion, which, in- 
ftead of being reftrained, is encouraged 
in children, fo that it is indeed no 
wonder if the effects of it are very un- 
fortunately felt in the world. For it 
will be hard, perhaps, for any one to 
give a reafon, why that temper which 
was ufed to delight in diforder and ra- 
vage, when ina nurfery, fhould not 
afterward find delight in other dif- 
turbances, and be the occafion of 
equal mifchiefs in families, among 
friends, and in the public.’ I ad- 
vife all parents to whip this fpirit out 
of their children, the doing which 
may be truly called a wholefome fe- 
verity. 

And furely, if we thoroughly fearch- 
ed the bottom of our own minds, few 
of us would have frequent caufe of 
triumph in thefe comparifons. Per- 
haps, indeed, we are without that 
particular blemith which we ridicule 
in another ; but at the fame time, let 
us carefully confider whether we have 
not as great imperfe€tions of another 
kind. Thave often obferved in life, 
the perfon roafted to be infinitely fu- 
perior to thofe who (to ufea word of 
their own) have enjoyed him. To 
fay the truth, the leaft oddity in be- 
haviour, the moft inoffenfive pecu- 
liarity, often expofes a man of fenfe 
and virtue to the ridicule of thofe 
who are in every degree his inferiors. 
Thefe feem to lay in wait for, and 
catch at every opportunity to pull 
downaman, whom nature has placed 
fo far above them. 

But though the generality of roafers 
be of this kind, and the buffoons they 
ufe may be very aptly called rurn/pits, 
the loweit and moft defpicable of their 
kind, yet I have known fome of fenfe 
and good nature too forwardly give 
into this diverfion; men who would 
by no means have confented to do any 
other injury, reputing this innocent 
and harmlefs. Thefe, did they con- 
fider the nature and confequence of 
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their purfuing this amufement, would, 
I believe, foon condemn it. : 

If a man be wholly ivfenfible of nis 
being the jeft and fcorn of the com- 
pany ; if he be fo unaffected with it, 
as to be quite eafy and contented, and 
fatisfied with himfeif all this while, 
fuch a perfon can be little more than 
a direét ideot, and is a melancholy, 
not a pleafant fpectacle: for my part, 
I have always fhunned the fight of a 
monfter, an abortion or imperfection 
in nature. I confider myfelf as a fon 
of this great and general mother, and 
I feel a kind of filial pity, and can by 
no means be delighted with any of her 
montftrous births. And furely a hu- 
man creature without underitanding, 
is a more horrible object than one 
born without arms, legs, or any other 
of its members. Such a one is the 
object of pity, not of {coff and merri- 
ment; nor fhould I entertain a good 
Opinion of him, who could go to Bed- 
Jam, and divert himfelf with the 
dreadful frenzies and monftrous ab- 
furdities of the wretches there. 

But if we conceive the fubje& of 
our ridicule to be of a more fenfible 
compofition ; that he fees in himfelf 
the deformity, or perhaps, incurable 
oddity which renders him the obje& 
of contempt; it will be difficult to il- 
luftrate his mifery by any lively com- 
parifon. Contempt is, I believe, of 
ail things, the mutt uneafily to be en- 
dured by the generality of men. It 
gnaws and preys on our very vitals, 
and by how much lefs the perfon fo 
affected difcovers it, by fo much he 
often feels it the more acutely. [ 
have feen a man in the highett agony, 
and even in a cold fweat, from being 
difplayed by fome ridiculous buffoon, 
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Boupouw, an eminert French 


Yiio furgeon, was one day fent for 


by the cardinal du Bois, prime mi- 
milter of France, to perform a very 


ferious operation upon him. The 
cardinal, on fecing him enter the rcom, 
faidto him, * You mutt not expeét, fir, 
to treat me in the fame rough manner 
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who has at the fame time, as they 
call it, played him off with fuch nicety, 
that it was impoffible for the other to 
take hold of any thing for which he 
might call him to an account. I am 
always apt, at fuch times, to pity the 
perfon who is thus turned into ridicule, 
and feldom or never join the laugh 
againft him. Nay, it is not unufual 
with me to attack the’ turn/pit him- 
felf, in which I have been often fo 
fuccefsful, that I have turned the 
whole current of laughter that way. 
I cannot but obferve, with great plea- 
fure, the double delight of the com- 
pany on thofe occafions: for nothing 
ever roafts fo kindly as a turn/pit. 

Some perfons have fallen into this 
way, in order to eftablifh a reputa- 
tion of wit, though with great ab- 
furdity : for nothing is fo fure a fign 
of wanting it, as flying to thefe mean 
refources to appear to have it. A 
reafier gives me as low an idea of his 
wit, as a bully does of his courage. 
Thefe beautiful qualities, where they 
are, will always appear. They are 
the fool and the coward, who are con- 
tinually fearching out weak objects on 
whom to difplay their mock talents 
with fafety ; and it is generaily in 
the dulleft company that this moft 
abounds. If we confider this diverfion 
in the worft I'ght, it will appear to be 
no other than a delight in feeing the 
miferies, misfortunes, and frailties of 
mankind difplayed; and a_pleafure 
and joy conceived in their fufferings 
therein, A pleafure, perhaps, as in- 
human, and which muft arife from a 
nature as thoroughly corrupt and dia- 
bolical, as can poffibly pollute the 
mind of man. 
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as you treat your poor miferable 
wretches at your hofpital of the Hotel 
Dieu.’— My lord,’ replied M. Bou- 
dou, with great dignity, ‘ every one of 
thofe miferable wretches, as your emi- 
nence is pleafed to cail them, is a prime 
minific¢r in my eyes.’ . 
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* God be thanked, his pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he 
wants in knowiedge, he fupplies by tufficiency. When he has looked about 
him, a; far as he can he concludes there is no more to be feen: when he 
is at the end of his line, he is at the bottum of the ocean; when he has fhot 
his beft, he is fure none ever did, or ever can, fhoot better, or beyond it. 
His own rea‘on he hoids to, be the certain meafure of truth; and his own 
knowledge, of what is poflible in nature.’ 


T has been the conftant pra‘tice of 
my predeceffors to afhx motto. to 
their pipers. ‘I'hefe may be contider- 
ed as hints of what the contents of the 
paper are to be, or as texts from 
which the wriver is to draw various 
ufefui inferences. Lixe texts, too, 
they may be preached from or to. A 
man may write his fermon firft, and 
chufe his text afterward, or he may 
do the direct contrary ; for many are 
of opinion that there is no neceffity 
for a very intimate connexion between 
the one and the other. 

The quot :tion, however, from fir 
William Temple, which J have placed 
at the head of this paper, will be found 
to have no fmali connexion with the 
fubjeé of it; for although he is in this 
pailage {peaking farcaftically of man 
in general, yet it has all the ap- 
pearance of a prophetic defcription of 
a clafs of men who have lately ftarted 
up in the world, called Modern Philo- 
fphers, or Pbilofopbers of the new 
School, fome of whofe tenets | am to 
confider in this paper. They are a 
very ftrange fpecies of beings, and | 
would not nave my reader to give full 
cred:t to my account of them, if he 
has not fallen in with fome of their 
pertons or works, left he may think 1 
am creating characters that do not ex- 
it. Let him, however, make him- 
felf a little acquainted with them, (and 
a very {mall acquaintance will be fuf- 
ficient) and he can no longer doubt 
my veracity. 

A modern Philofapher, or a Philofo- 
pher of the new School, is one whofe 
wildom is fo great, that he is led to 


Sir Wittiam Tempte’s Works, 


defpife the wifdom of all that part of 
the world that is paft, as well as of 
tat which he now fi..ds upon the earth. 
His ambition is to be diftinguifhed by 
a hoft le ditference with all eftablithed - 
principles and practices, and he has 
carved out to himfelf an imaginar 
order of things, to which this world, 
he hopes, will very foon be conform- 
ed. The firft fymptoms of new phi- 
lofophy, as of moft diforders, is in the 
outward man. A new philofopher is 
diftinzuithed for a total averfion to 
what people ufed to call, and many 
Rill call, cleanlinefs ; dirty clothes, and 
a general ficvenly appearance, are 
part of the uniform of this new corps; 
not that we are to fuppofe that every 
dirty fellow we meet is a philofopher, 
for fome may be coal-heavers, and 
fome chimney-fweeps—but it is un- 
doubtedly from thefe children of nature 
that we derive a drefs, which may fe- 
parate the new philofopher from the 
genteel part of mankind. 

Another effential requifite, is an 
abhorrence of hair-powder, which is 
fuppofed to have an unphilofophical 
appearance ; and that hair-powder 
may have no pretenfions to intrude it- 
felf, the hair is previoufly cut fo clofe 
as to reject all kind of ornament or 
reguiarity : even a cur/ does not bes 
long to a philofopher, who feems de- 
cidedly of opinion that nature gave 
this ornament merely to furnifh em- 
ployment for the fciffars or the razor. 
Now many vulgar and ignorant peo- 
ple will perplex their fhailow brains, 
to find out why a philofopher may not 
have a toupet and a tail as well as 
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other men, and why there fhould be 
fuch hoftility between the i.fide and 
outfide of the head, that the former 
cannot bear any ornament upon the 
latter ? But to anfwer thefe queftions, 
however neceflary, would lead me 
into a wilder field of difcuffion than lL 
choofe to enter at+prefent, for 1 mult 
in that cafe fet about analyz ng the 
nature of that excrefcence or orna- 
ment cailed bair. I muft apply the 
microfcope, and e.amine then, whe- 
ther round or cylindrical, triangular 
or fquare, and having attiined the 
fhape of each, and al{o counted them 
with great exaétnefs, it would be in- 
cumbent upon me to e-deavour to 
difcover, by means of fome chemi- 
cal procefs, what they are compoted 
of, whether there are not certain in- 
gredients which are enemies to philo- 
fophy, and whether there does not 
lurk, in a fine head of hair, a quantity 
of ancient prejudices which cannot be 
eradicated without the ufe of the fcif- 
fars. It would be neceflary allo to 
inveftigate the nature of posder and 
pomatum, and particularly to « xamine 


whether the metion of the comb, (not 
to fpeak of the bones it is made of ) 
may not have an effect to dilturb the 


flow of philofophicalideas. But thefe 
would rather become fome member of 
the o/d philofophical fociety, and fuch 
difeufions would make a very capital 
figure in their tranfactions. All I can 
therefore fay pofiiively, is, that hair 
and new philofophy, the infide and the 
outfide of the head, are at variance. 
After getting rid of his hair, the 
next thing a new philofopher fhakes 
off is, religion. There is certainly no 
progreifional connexion between thefe, 
thou.h I have thought proper to men- 
tion them in this order. It is pro: 
bable this may not be the order in all 
the new philofophers, and fome may 
have ridiculed religion even before 
they. diimiffed their hair-dreffers. Be 
that as it may, it is a neceiiary pre- 
paration for all that follows, and the 
new philofophers, I am willing to al- 
Jow, do not arrogate che merit of dif- 
ficulty in this caie. [tis a tolerabiy 


eafy matter for a man who has a mind 
to it, to get rid of his religion. It 
does not appear like thaking off a 
very heavy burde», nor like extri- 
cating onefelf from a very intricate 
perplexity. Itis, however, re quifite 
to be done, for revealed religion is 
fuppofed a sreat enemy to prilowphy, 
I know not why. My readers are 
not to expeét me to account tor this, 
any more thin for the looping off the 
hair. I have certainly k:own fome 
very great philofophers of the old 
fchool, who both drefied like gentle- 
men, and believed in Chriftian ty—I 
m ght for «xampie mention Bacon, 
Boyle, Locke and Newton, but it 
would be to no purpofe, for I afiure 
my readers, that the zew philofophers 
would not admit thefe men into their 
fraternity. Such progrefs, indeed, 
has been made in the aew lights, 
that | fhould not wonder if the next 
generation were to be ferioufly told, 
and were firmly perfuaded, that Bacon, 
Boyle. Locke and \ewton, were four 
of the greateit biockheads the world 
ever faw. 

It is probably owing to prejudice, 
from which none but a new philofo- 
pher can extricate his mind, that I 
myfelf do not fee all the advantages 
that will be reaped from the rejection 
of Chriftianity ; in faét, fuch is my 
blindnefs, and I am afrad they will 
conclude, hardnefs of heart, that I 
cannot fee any one good effect that 
ean refult therefrom, nor do I ima- 
gine that the application of a razor 
would let in more information on this 
fubject through the fcull of fuch a bi- 
got. 1 am about, however, to do 
ample juilice to two leading opinions 
of the new fect, which my readers 
will agree with me, are two of the 
greateit improvements that have been 
introduced, fince the creation of the 
world, for the welfare and happinefs 
of mankind. 

The firt is, that all ¢fafes whetfo- 
ever, which affiid the human body, are 
our own fauli, and that a man need 
have no ilinefs if he has only mind 
enough to fhake it off. I have often 
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thought it a very criminal thing in a 
man to pretend to be afflicted in 
any fhape, after readicg the many 
infallible cures that are daily pub- 
lithed in the newfpapers for the re- 
lief of all difeafes curable and in- 
curable : yet that might be expenfive; 
whereas here is a difcovery which puts 
the remedy in every man’s hand at 
no expence at all. The new philo- 
fophers ailure us that all difeafe and 
pain are the refult of weaknefs of 
mind, and that a man in the moft ex- 
cruciating fit of the gout, has only to 
call forth the energies of his mnd, 
and ‘ take up his bed and walk.’ as 
if by a miracle. Now, after this, 
furely mankind will be exceedingly to 
biame, if they permit acccis to a fin- 
gle ache or pain that may difturb their 
happinefs, and phyiicians, | will be 
bold to fay, ought to be feverely pu- 
nifhed, if they infiit on the neceflity 
of their praciice, or the efficacy of 
their prefcriptions any longer. Un- 
queftionably, the whole medical tribe 
are, and will continue to be, enemies 
to the new pnilofophy, as long as 
they can; but there is fuch a thing as 
an att of parliament to compel tuem 
to lay down their chariots and their 
fkiil, and take to fome other mode of 
getting their bread. 

The vait advantage to the public at 
large, independent of the benefits 
which individua's will reap, who have 
a mind to excel difeafes, will be very 
great, and muit, I fhould conceive, 
itrike every perfon, without my being 
under the neceflity of pointing them 
out. In the firlt place, we fhould be 
eafed ‘of the burden of thofe very ex- 
penfive eflabiithments, the hofpitals 
and difpeafaries, which might be 
turned into manufactories, or perhaps 
barracks for foldiers, or, what I fhould 
fuppofe would be better worthy of 
national gratitude, into univerfities 
and colleges, where the new philofo- 
phers thouid teaca the yeung fuch a 
portion of mind, as may enable them 
tokeep free of fevers, agues, and other 
diforders, and where the o//er mem- 
bers of fociety may learn to fet a 
broken leg by mental energy, and 


heal a bruife merely by a little philo- 
fophical converfation. 

Another expence avoided by this, 
would be that of the fees of medical 
attendants, as well as the difagreeable 
neceffity of fwallowing great quanti- 
ties of naufeous medicines. The trade 
of the country would alfo be improv- 
ed, by our exporting thefe to countries 
where the new philofophy has never 
entered, and receiving in return arti- 
cles more calculated for the mental 
market. 

In the exercife of mind in the cure, 
or rather the prevention of diforders, 
there will unqueitionably be confider- 
able varieties. All minds cannot be 
alike. One man may be able to keep 
off a ftroke of the palfy, while ano- 
ther has not mind enough to forget 
that his head aches. According to 
peoples’ various difpofitions, they will 
fhow various energies. Thofe who 
have hereditary diteafes, muft of courfe 
direét their energies to them in pare 
ticular, and one good confequence 
will be, that before the attack of the 
difeafe, they will have fo completely 
made up their minds, that it can make 
no manner of progrefs, and may be 
inftantly fent a-packing to fome un- 
philofophical mafs of flefh that has no 
mind at all. Hence the gout and the 
evil will foon difappear, or perhaps 
the former may occafionally be per- 
mitted to give charatteriftic dignity 
to a city alderman, or a country juf- 
tice, but as to all the real effects of 
pain and confinement, no mam needs 
be troubled with them, if he has a 
mind. 

As to diforders that are not heredi- 
tary, but accidental, there certainly 
will be lefs time for preparation ; but 
this only fhows the neceflity of ftoring 
the mind with a fufficient quantity of 
the new philofophical ideas, fuited to 
all emergencies. With thefe a man 
may fwallow poifoned food from a 
copper veflel. or lie in a damp bed 
in an inn, with the moft perfect fafety. 
Sitting in wet ciothes alfo will be no . 
detriment, at the fame time that we 
avoid the trouble and lofs of time in 
changing them. 
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It will, however, occur to many 
of my readers, who have been in fi- 
milar circumitances, that accidents 
wiil happen before the mind has had 
the leaft opportunity to work. A 
man may be thrown from his horfe, 
or break his leg, when he was think- 
‘ing of no fuch thing. A man may 
tumble into a well, when his mind is 
employed elfewhere, and the roof 
even of a houfe may fal in, before 
the m nd can be difpatched to prevent 
the mifchief. Here, indeed, are diffi- 
culties which I do not prevend 10 ex- 
piain. The new philofophers them- 
felves have not yet fully informed us 
what guantum of micd, it wili be ne- 
ceffary to employ in order to ftop a 
reitive horie, to blunt the point of a 
fword, or arreft a cannon ball in its 
progrefs. Buti have litle doubt that 
im time our horfes will be as wife 
in thefe matters as ourlelves, and that 
a philofopher will be able to turn the 
point of a fword, as he turns a para- 
dox, and catch a bullet with as much 
eafe as a quibble. Undoubiedly, the 
higher bra:ches of the new phiioio- 


phy will not be attained at firii by 


the bulk of mankind. We mutt wait 
patiently for emanations from thofe 
bright luminaries, who firit piopa- 
gated the motion that difeafe may be 
expelled by mind, and that in order to 
be quite we.l, a man has only to wll 
that it fhall be fo. 

Some may perhaps think, that 
with all the advantages of the zew 
philofophy, there may be other cafes 
in which it cannot at all be applied, 
and | have no doubt they will confider 
fepas one of thoie. But here lies 
their ignorance. The new philofo- 
phers were aware of this; they knew 
that men who went to bed in perfect 
health, have been found dead in the 
-morning ; they knew that even a phi- 
lofopher may be caught napping, and 
they took care not to leave us without 
a relource. They have abulifoed fleep ! 
Obferving that fome men require far 
lefs fleep than others, they immedi- 
ately concluded that by an effort of 
the mind, ajl lumbering and fleeping 
might be done away, and thofe un- 
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gracious founds that pafs through the 
prominence of the face, be heard no 
more. They have, therefore, agreed 
that in time men may bring them. 
felves very eafily to do without fleep, 
and wil confequently be at full leifure 
to direct their minds to felf-preferva- 
tion, without ever dreaming of the 
fudden attacks of apoplexies. 

Tais, let me obferve, is likewife a 
great difcovery. and highly import- 
ant to the public at large, particularly 
in the article of time A man wilk 
now, iniiead of being faid to live but 
half his days, will really live double 
his days. Pub.ic fafety will likewile 
be eminently provided for. There 
will be ro danger of houfebre kers, 
where all the family are up and awake, 
and confequently houfebreakers and 
other nightly depredators, finding 
their occupation gone, will perhaps 
apply themfelves to fome honeft em- 
ployment. The benefits of trade, too, 
would be coniulted. Indeed, every 
trade would be doubled, and particu- 
larly that of a numerous and induf- 
trious part of his majeity's fubjects, 
the makers and dealers in candies. A 
new fet of meals alfo would be infti- 
tuted for this great addition to our 
days, which would raife th» tenants of 
Leadenhall to an unexampled pitch 
of opulence, and turn all our waite 
lands into patture. 

I have now mentioned, as I pro- 
mifed, ‘qo of the great improvements 
which the new philofophers have in- 
troduced; but I may exclaim with 
Macbeth, 


‘ The greateft is behind,’ _ 


for, be it known to you, gentle and 
courteous reader, that they have dif- 
covered the poflibility of men’s Lwing 
for ever, if, as before faid, they have 
a mind, and who has not a mind to 
live for ever, I know not. This és, 
indeed, an improvement of fuch mag- 
n:tude and conlequence, that I am 
loft in admiration when I meditate 
upon it. J.et me, however, endea- 
vour to colle& my feattcred thoughts 
upon the fubject of this, the grandett 
invention of human genius, an inven- 
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tion of which all the philofophers of 
the world hitherto have not enter- 
tained the moft diitant idea. 

I mutt premife, however, that this 
difcovery was not at firfta matter of 
choice with the new philofophers. For, 
having determined to get rid of, and 
banifh all revealed religion, and with 
it every hepe of a future ftate, they 
forefaw that mankind in general would 
not care to part with all this, without 
fome kind of equivalent. The phi- 
lofophers accordingly confulted their 
minds, and determined to give them 
fuch an equivalent as would exactly {uit 
their former expectators, or at leaft 
come pretty nearly up with them. 
And this they have done by offering 
us immortal bodies, in lieu of immor- 
tal fouls, and a perpetual refidence in 
this world inftead of the next. No- 
thing can be conceived more happily 
fuited to pleafe a great portion of man- 
kind, whofe purfuits and pleafures may 
now be lengthened out as long, not 
as fifty, fixty, eighty, or a hundred 
years, but as long as they have a 
mind ; for it muft be obferved that all 
depends on this. If a man choofes 
to plod on in the old way, there is a 
fever and a churchyard for him, when 
he pleafes, but if he has a mind, and 
will employ that sind in the way laid 
down by the new philofophers, he 
may not only live free from difeates, 
but live for ever! 

Surely, no one can contemplate this 
difcovery without feeling a very {en- 
fible portion of regret, when he re- 
collects the many valuable friends and 
relatives, whom he was under the ne- 
ceflity, by the old philofophy, of fol- 
lowing to their graves, becauie it was 
their humour to fall fick and die. In- 
dignation almoft rifes on the back of 
our regret, and we are tempted to 


it 


dig up their graves, and burn their 
bones, as was done with the ancient 
martyrs, who had efcaped public exe- 
cution. But Iet us be calm. It was 
their ignorance. They would have 
atied otherwife had they lived to our 
days, and beheld the glorious beams 
of the new philofophy darting upon a 
world benighted in prejudice and old 
habits. 

Such are the leading principles of 
the new philofophers, which fome of 
my readers may think romantic ; but 
if they will confult our periodical 
journals of literature, they will there 
fee the works reviewed, from which 
I have gleaned only a few items, merely . 
to bring fuch great improvements a 
little more into notice. Some there 
may be who will count all this mad- 
nefs, and fay that the name of philo- 
fopher is grofsly proftituted, when 
applied to men who, with a meagre 
ftock of learning, and no knowledge 
of human nature, endeavour by quib- 
ble and paradox, to unfettle the opi- 
nions of mankind in matters of eter- 
nal confequence, without fubftituting 
any thing in their room that can fa- 
tisfy a rational creature. 

To this 1 can only fay, that my 
paper would ill correfpond with the 
quotation at the top it of, if I were 
not to add, that {uch is my own opi- 
nion, but that, as the reign of ab- 
furdity is fort, it may be prefumed 
we have litile to apprehend from opi- 
nions that will not ftand the teft either 
of argument or ridicule, and that 
whoever confults the true happinefs 
of his fellow-creatures, will not feek 
to pin them clofer down to this fpot of 
earth, by depriving them of the hopes 
a future tate, in which only perfection 
and happinefs are to be expected. 


Miscettangous Remarks and ANECDOTES of the WESTERN 
Parts of ENGLAND: Concluded from Page 16. 


PrymoutTuH.—EFrFectTs OF Fire. 
Amone the fights of a dock-yard, 
the careening of a fhip is not the ieatt 


piturefgue. We happened to fee an 


operation of this kind in great per- 
fefion. The hip itfelf, lying on 
one fide, is a good object. Its great 
lines, which in an uprigh. flac are 
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too regular, take now more pleafing 
forms ; and while the rolling volumes 
of {moke harmonize the whole, the 
fire glimmering, fparkling, or blaz- 
ing, is fometimes enveloped in thefe 
black voluminous eddies, and fome- 
times brightening up, breaks through 
them in traniient {piry blazes. 

But as light is beft fupported by 
feade, a confiagration by ight, from 
whatever caufe produced, has the 
grandeft effeét. By day the effect 
depends chiefly on the fmoke, aided 
perhaps by fome accidental objects ; 
as it was here by the pitchy fide of a 
veffel. But at night, the darknefs of 
the hemifphere makes the grandeft 
oppofition. The light is concentrated 
to one fpot, only varioufly broken, 
as it may happen to fall on different 
objects. At the fame time it receives 


the full beauty of gradation. The 
ruddy glow which {preads full and 
wide into the regions of night, gradu- 
ates, as it recedes from its centre, and 
becoming fainter and fainter, is at laft 
totally loft in the fhades of darknefs. 
A conflagration, therefore, by night, 


prefents us with the jufteft ideas of 
the great principles of light and fhade. 
It gives a body of light varioufly 
broken ; and at length dying gra- 
dually away. 

A common bonfire, furrounded by 
a few figures fcattered about it in 
groupes, forms often a beautiful icene. 
‘That pailage in which Shakf{peare de- 
feribes the camp-fires of the French 
and Englith, gives us a different pic- 
ture. In that defcription the fires are 
diftant ; and the paly flames jutt amler 
the faces that watch sound them. 
‘Touched with the pencil, they fhould 
be marked only as ruddy fpecics: all 
diflingtion of feature is loft. But round 
a bonfire on the {pot, you fce action 
and paffion diitinctly reprefented ; the 
hat waved, the agitated body, and 
the lips of the bawling mouth, al! 
marked with the ftrongeft effects of 
licht; while fome of the figuies, 
which fand between the eye and the 
fire, are as picture fquely diinguithed 
by being totaily ia thade. 

4 


Grand indeed, though dreadful, is 
the conflagration of houtes ; efpecially 
if thofe houfes have any dignity of 
form. ‘The burits of fire from win- 
dows and doors, the illumination of 
the internal parts of a ftructure, and 
the varied force of the fire on the dif- 
ferent materials it meets with, which 
may be more or lefs combuitible, are 
all circumitances highly picturefque. 
It may be added alfo, that wind makes 
a great difference in the appearance 
of a conflagration; yet I know not 
whether its moft fplendid effeéts are 
not beft feen in a calm. 

But the operations of war produce 
ftill grander effects of this kind. 
The burning of thips is produétive of 
greater ideas, and more pidturefque 
circumftances, than the burning of 
houfes. The very reflections from 
the water add great beauty. But thefe 
reprefentations are among the difficult 
attempts of the pencil. Vanderveld, 
who did every thing well, and burnt 
many a fhip in a truly pidturefque 
manner, failed moft in his grandett 
work, the burning of the Armada. 
Some parts of his pictures on this 
fubje&t at Hampton-court, are mafter- 
ly; but in general, they are but an 
indifferent collection of Vanderveld’s 
works. Probably the fubjet was im- 
pofed on him; and when that is the 
cafe, the painter feldom arrives at the 
excellence which his own fubjeés pro- 
duce. It cannot well indeed be other- 
wife ; for the choice of a fubject is, 
in other words, that juit arrangement 
of it, which he conceives in his own 
mind, both in regard to compofition 
and light. So that when a fubject is 
impoted, the arrangement is to feek ; 
and it is probable, that he may not 
find one that fuits his fubje&t. Befides, 
he fets to it without that enthufiafm 
which fhould animate his pencil. 
When the emprefs of Ruffia, there- 
fore, employed fir ]ofhua Reynolds, 
the did well in leaving him to choofe 
his own iubject. One thing, indeed, 
which injures Vanderveld in burning 
the Arimada piciurefquely, is the 
number of fires he is obiiged to intro- 
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duce, which can never have fo good 
an effe& as one. 

But among all the grand exhibitions 
of this kind, the ficge of Gibraltar 
furnifhes two of the nobleit. They 
had every circumftance to recommend 
them. They were grand in their own 
nature; they were connected with 
great and profperous events, which is 
a recommendation of any fubje& ; 
and they were actions performed in 
the night. 
burning of the enemy’s batteries by a 
fally from the garrifon; the fecond, 
to the deftruction of the battering 
fhips.—The former of thefe fcenes 
would have made a good picture ; the 
latter, if reprefented, fhould be taken 
when one fhip only was completely in 
flames, with fmall appearances of fire 
in fome of the others. 

But ftill, in a'l thefe operations, 
however grand, the fire ravages only 
the works of man. ‘To fee a confla- 
gration in perfeftion, we mutt fee the 
elements engaged. Nothing is emi- 
nently grand, but the exertion of an 
element. The effect of the air is 
grand, when excited by a ftorm. 
Piles of earth or mountains are fu- 
perbly grand. ‘The ocean in a florm 
is ftill grander ; and the effect of fire, 
when let loofe in its full fury, carrics 
the idea of grandeur to a ilili greater 
height. 

One of the moft aftonifhing effects 
of this kind, which is any where to be 
met with, may be found in the 7oth 
volume of the Philofophical Trranfac- 
tions, in a letter from fir William 
Hamilton. It contains the account of 
an eruption of Mount Vefuvius, in the 
autumn of the year 1779. The whole 
relation is full of grand ideas ; but the 
parts of it, to which I particularly 
allude, were the concluding efforts of 
the eruption; from which I {fhall fe- 
lect a few circumftances. 

The relater, who was an eye wit- 
nefs, tells us, that on Saturday, the 
7th of Auguft, as he was watching 
the agitations of the mountain from 
the mole of Naples, which gave him 
a diitinct view of it, a form came on, 


The firit relates to the . 
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juft as the volcano was throwing out 
fome of its fierceft fires. The clouds 
of black fmoke fometimes covered 
great part of the fire; at other times 
difparting, prefenced it in fuller view. | 
This awiul conjunGtion of light and 
fhadow, was farther affifted by vari- 
ous tints, which were preduced by 
lights reverberated from the clouds, 
and by pale flafhes of lightning, which 
were continually iffuine from them. 
But the appearance of the volcano 
the next day, was ftill more fublime. 
About nine o’clock in the morning, a 
loud report iffied from the mountain, 
which fhook the houfe of Portici to 
fuch a degree, as to alarm the inha- 
bitants for their fafety, and drive them 
into the ftreets. Immediately volumes 
of liquid fire, or rather, as the relater 
defcribes it, fountains of red-hot Java, 
fhot upward to fuch anamazing height, 
that they feemed three times as high 
as the mountain itfelf, which is com- 
puted to rife three thoufand feet from 
the level of the fea. ‘Together with 


thefe volumes of liguid fire, vaft clouds 


of the blackeit {moke fucceeded each 
other in burfts, intercepting this fplen- 
did brig hinefs here and there by maffes 
of the darkeft hue. 

The wind was fouth-weft; and 
though genile, was fufficient to put 
the imoke in motion, removing it by 
degrees fo as to form behind the fire 
a vait curtain, ftretching over great 
part of the hemifphere. ‘Tio add to 
the folemnity, this black curtain was 
continually difparted by pale, mo- 
mentary, eleCric fires. Inthe mean 
time, the other part of the fky were 
clear, and the flars fhone bright. The 
contrait was glorious beyond imagi- 
nation. ‘The fplendor, which was 
fufliciently balanced by the thadowy 
curtain behind it, illumined the fea, 
which was perfect!y calm, far and 
wide, and added much to the fubli- 
mity of the fcene. 

This grand and awful vifion, in 
which as fublime an effect of light and 
fhade was prefented, as nature per- 
haps ever cxhibited before, lated 
about half an hour. 
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Tue Eprstone Licutnovse. 

Tx care of this important beacon 
is committed to four men; two of 
whom take the charge of it by turns, 
and are relieved every fix weeks. But 
as it often happens, efpecially in 
ftormy weather, that boats cannot 
touch at the Edyftone for many 
months, a proper quantity of falt pro- 
vifion is always laid up, as in a fhip 
viiualled foralong voyage. Inhigh 
winds fuch a briny atmofphere fur- 
rounds this gloomy folitude from the 
dafhing of the waves, that a man ex- 
pofed to it could not draw his breath. 
At thefe dreadful intervals the two 
forlorn inhabitants keep clofe quar- 
ters, and are obliged to live in dark- 
nefs and tench ; liftening to the howl- 
ing florm, excluded in every emer- 
gency from the leaft hope of affiftance, 
and without any earthly comfort, but 
what is 2dminiflered fiom their con- 
fidence in the ftrength of the building 
in which they are immured. Once, 
on relicving this forlorn guard, one 
of the men was found dead, his com- 
panion chufing rather to fhut himfelf 
up with a putrefying carcafe, than, 
by throwing it into the fea, to incur 
the fufpicion of murder. In fine wea- 
ther, thefe wretched beings juft {cram- 
ble a little about the edge of the rock, 
when the tide ebbs, and amufe them- 
felves with fifhing; which is the only 
employment they have, except that 
of trimming their nightly fires. 

Such total ina€tion and entire fe- 
clufion from all the joys and aids of 
fociety, can only be endured by great 
religious philofophy, which we cannot 
imagine they feel; or by great ftu- 
pidity, which in 1 pity we ‘mat fuppoie 
they poffefs. | 

Yet tho ugh this wretched commu. 
nity is fo fma! !, we were aflured it ts 
generally a kene of mi pe nthropy. Jn- 
fiead of fuferi ng th hesetigg tase of 
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the other was commonly found befow. 
Their meals too were folitary, each, 
like a brute, growling over his food 
alone. 

We are forry to acknowledge a 
piéture like this to be a likenefs of 
human nature. In fome gentle minds 
we fee the kind affeSions rejoice in 
being beckoned even from fcenes of 
innocence, mirth and gayety, to 
mingle the fympathetic tear with af- 
fiction and diftrefs. But experience 
fhows us, that the heart of man is 
equally fufceptible of the malevolent 
affections ; and religion joins in con- 
firming the melancholy truth. The 
pidurcfjue exe, in the mean time, fur- 
veys natural and moral evil, under 
characters entirely different. Darken 
the form ; let loofe the winds; let 


the waves overwhelm all that is fair 
and good ; the ftorm will be {ublime, 
and the cataftrophe pathetic ; while 
the moral tempett is dreary, without 
grandeur, and the cataftrophe afflict- 
ing, without one picturefque idea. 
The emolument of this arduous po 


is twenty pounds a year, and pro- 
vifions while on duty. The houfe to 
live in may be fairly thrown into the 
bargain. ‘The whole together is, per- 
haps, one of the Jeait eligible pieces 
of preferment in Britain 5 and yet 
from a ftory which Smeaton relates, 
it appears there are {tations ftill more 
ineligible. A ietem, who got a good 
livelihood by making leathern pipes 
for engines, grew tired of fitting con- 
fiantly at work, and folicited a light- 
houfe man’s place, which, as com- 
petitors are not numerous, he ob- 
tained. As the Edyftone-boat was 
carrying him to take pofleflion of his 
new habitation, one of the boatmen 
afied him, what could tempt him to 
give up a profitable bufinefs to be fhut 
up, for months together, in a pillar? 
‘Why,’ faidthe man, ¢ becaufe I did 
not like confinement.’ 
PENTILLY-NOUSE, CORNWALL. 
liz. Tilly, once the owner of 
Pentiliy-hou‘e, was a.cclebrated a- 
tacilt of the lak age. He was aman 
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of wit, and had by rote all ribaldry 
and common-place jeits againit rel1- 

gion and {cripture ; which are well 
frtited to difplay pertneis and folly, 
and to unfetile a giddy mind, bat are 
offenfive to men of fenfe, whatever 
their oj pinions may be, and are neither 
intended nor adapted to invettigate 
truth. This brilliancy of Mr. ‘iidy’s 
wit, however, carred him a degree 
farther than we often meet with in 
the aunals of prophanenefs. Jn ge- 
neral the witty atheilt is fatished with 
entertaining his contemporaries ; but 
Mr. Tilly withed to have 7  fpright- 
linefs known to pofterity. With this 
view, in ridicule of the refurreétion, 
he obliged his executors to place his 
dead body, in his ufual parb, and in 
his eloow-chair, upon the top of a 
hill, and to arrange, oa a table before 
him, boitles, glailes, pipes and to- 
bacco. In this fituation he ordered 
himfelf to be immured in a tower of 
fuch yegenete: as he preicribed ; 
where he propofed, he faid, patiently 
to wa'tthe event. Al this was done, 
and the tower, ftill inclofing its te- 
nant, remains as a monument cf his 
impiety and prophanenefs. The coun- 
try people thuider as they go near is. 

nicest 
Honiton. 

Ar Honiton we intended to fleep ; 
but ic waz Ordered otherwile. This 
town having been twice burnt down 
within thefe lait thirty years, the in- 
hab:tants take a very effectual method 
to prevent the cata! itrophe third time, 
by appotnting all travellers to the of- 
ice of watchmen. About twelve 
o’clock, a fellow begins his opera- 
tions with a monttrous hand-beli, and 
a hoarle voice, informing us, thet all 
is fafe. Tits ferenade is rereated 
every quarter of an hour, with great 





propriety; for in that portion of 





ume, it may reafona 
the traveller, who is 
qaihtution, anc a temed io fach 
noturoaal dia in a coantry-town, can- 
net weil get his fenfes — fed, eff e- 
cially as his ear will necur: Hy he 

expectation of each sctiodicnt oud 


ly be fuppofed 
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In the mean time, the fly inhabitant, 
who is uied to thefe noifes of the night, 
enjoys a quiet repofe. The initun- 
tion may be good ; we orly wifhed 
it had been intimated to us before, 
that we might have had an option in 
the cafe. 
a 
Mornine Mist. 

As we left Sfndeon, the obfcur'ty 
of a hazy morning overipread its vale 5 
the picturefque beauty of which we 
had heard much commended. If, 
therefore, it poffefies any, (which 
from the anal logy of the country may 
be queftioned) we are not qualilicd 
to give any account of it. A mifly 
morning, in general, gives new beaury 
to a country ; but we muft catch its 
beautiful appearance, as we do all 
the other ac.idextal appearances of 
nature, at a proper crifis. We left 
Honiton at too early an hour in the 
morning to fee the full effe@ of the 
miit, fc rather ‘blotted out, thaa 
adorned, the face of the country. The 
mott picturefgue moment of a mity 
morning is jult as the fun rifes, a, 
begins 1ts contention with the vapours 
which obitructits rays. “hata appews 
ance we had foon after, and in fuch 
profufion, that it gave a beautiful ef- 
fect toa lindicape, which feemed net 
calculated to produce much efleé& 
without it. 

We have a firiking picture of a 
morning fun, though unaccompanied 
by miti, in the fhort account given us 
of Lot’s eicape from Sodom. We are 
told, ‘The fun was riftn upon the 
earth, when Lot entered into Zoar.’ 
Delcriptive poetry and painting muff 
both have obje e€is of tenfe before them. 
Neither of them deals in abfiratted 
ideas. But the fame objects wil not 
alwavs fait beth. Inaages, which 
inay thine under the poet’s defcrip- 
: iaps at the fame time 
rittuvefque ; thouvh I believe every 
jeet is capable of fhin- 
i ‘The pailage 
before us is both poetical and pic- 
plain tact 
i 


have been neither. Jf the paf- 
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fare had been coldly tranflated, « Lot 
ived at Zoar about fun-Tiie ;’ the 


ar 


fenfe had been preferved, but the 
As it 
‘ whole is imagery. 
The firit part of the expreiiion, ‘ the 


fon was rifen 


iéture would have becn lott. 
tae 
upon the earth,’ brings 
efore the eye, (through 

cf the fua and the 
earth) the rays of a morning fua 
ftriking the teps ef the hiils aud pro- 
montories ; while the other part of 
the expreffion, ¢ Lot entered into 
Zeer,’ brings before us (through the 
fame happy mode of raifing and con- 
necting images) a read, the gates of 
the town, and the patriarch approach- 
jne it. Not, by the way, that we 
fhoald with to introduce the fory of 
Lot’s retreat, with any difia@icu into 
the piflure. The principal part wouid 
be the /axdjfeape; and Lot could only 
be a ciftant figure to adorn it, and in 
that light unneceffary. Hiftory intro- 
duced as the ornament of Iand{cape ap- 
pears adfurd. In Baffon, and fome 
other mafters, fuch introduions are 
frequent. Weconfider, therefore, the 
paflage before us merely as land/cape, 
and Jay litle ftrefs on the figures. 
Rubens has thrown a fine glow of 
colouring into a pitture on this fub- 
jeét, in the poficfon cf the duke of 
Marlborough. But Rubers has in- 
troduced, as he ought, the figures on 
the foregrcund, making the landfCape 
entirely an underpart. I forget whe- 
ther he has given his picture the full 
effe& it might receive by throwing the 
back fcenery into that grand thade, 
juggetled by the words cf f{cripture, 
the ‘imoke of the couatry went up 
as the fmoke ef a fernece.? The at- 
ht have a good ef- 
ged with the ruddy glare of 
ded with the fin 


molphere aifo mig 
fect, tn 
fire blen fmoke. 
ree 
AxMINSTER CARPETS. 

Ar Axminfler the carpet-works are 
worth vifiting. Seme of them difplay 
a very rich combination of colours ; 
bur in general they are fo gay, that 
fugaiture mu be glarisg to be in 

I 


harmony with them. Of courfe they 
are too gay to be beautiful. 

No carpeting, perhaps, equals the 
Perfian in beauty. ‘The Turkey car- 
pet is modeft enough in its colou: ing 5 
but the texture is courfe, and its pat- 
tern confifis commonly of fuch a jum- 
ble of incoherent parts, that the eye 
feldom traces ary meaning in its plan. 
‘The Britith carpet again has too much 
meaning. It often reprefents fruits, 
and flowers, and bafkets, and othe 
things, which are generally ill repre- 
fented, or awkwardly larger than the 
life, or at leaft improperly placed un- 
der our fect. The Perfian carpet 
avoids thefe two extremes. It feldom 
exhibits any real forms, and yet, in- 
ftead of the diforderly pattern that de- 
forms the Turkey carpet, it ufuall 
prefents fome neat and elegant plan, 
within the compartments of which its 
colours, though rich, are modei. 
The texture allo of the carpet is as 
neat and elegant as the ornamental 
{crawl which adorns it. 


——— 


Errect oF Taste ON THE Heart. 
Ir is objected that we often fee 
among profefional men very abandon- 
ed libertines. But I fhould here with 
to fugeelt 4 diftinction between an in- 
nate love for what is beautiful, and 
that fort of mechanical turn, which 
can happily delineate, colour, and ex- 
prefs, an oviect of beauty. The one 
is feated in the heart, the other in the 
eye and in the fingers. The mechani- 
cal man, merely following his pro- 
tefion, is governed by no idea, but 
that of enriching himfelf. It is not 
the love cf beauty with which he is 
fmitten, but the love of money. He 
paints a picture with as little enthu- 
fiafm, as a blackfmith thoes a horfe. 
All this is fordid. Whereas the true 
admirer of the art, feels his mind the- 
rouglily imprefled with the love of 
beauty. He is tranfported with it in 
nature, and he admires ic in 
fubfiitute of nature. The love of 
beauty may exilt without a hand tof 
execute the images it excites. It may fl 
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exit the mof ftrongly, perhaps, for 
being only fe/t ; for the coficeptions 
of genius never rife in value from their 
being embodied. The embodied form 
is always below the original idea. 

The beauteous forms of nature and 
art thus imprefied on the mind, give 
it a difpofition to happinefs, from the 
habit of being pleafed, from the habit 
of fecking always for pleafing objects, 
and making even difpleafing objeés 
agreeable by throwing on them fuch 
colours of imagination, as improve 
their defects ; and if a love for beauty 
is not immediately connected with mo- 
ral ideas, we may at leatt fuppofe that 
it foftens the mind, and puts it in a 
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frame to receive them. An intimate 
acquaintance with the works of art 
and genius, in their moft beautiful 
and amiable forms (fays an agreeable 
writer) harmonizes and fweetens the 
temper, Opens and extends the ima- 
gination, and difpofes to the moft 
pleafing views of mankind and Provi- 
dence. By confidering nature in this 
favourable point of view, the heart is 
dilated, and filled with the moft bene- 
volent fentiments ; and then indeed 
the fecret fympathy and conne@ion 
between the feelings of natural and 
moral beauty, the connection between 
a good tafte and a good heart, ap- 
pears with the greatett luitre. 


{ From Dr. Goldfmith’s Pofthumous Works. ] 


HE hiftory of the rife of lan- 

guage and learning is calculated 
to gratify curiofity, rather than to {fa- 
tisfy the underftanding. An account 
of that period only, when language 
and learning arrived at its higheit per- 
f:étion, is tne moft conducive to real 
improvement, fince it at once raifes 
emulation, and directs to the proper 
objects. The age of Leo x, in italy, 
is confefled to be the Auguitan age 
with them. The French writers feem 
agreed to give the fame appellation 
to that of Louis xiv, but the Englifh 
are yet undetermined with refpect to 
themfelves. 

Some have looked upon the writers 
in the times of queen Elifabeth, as the 
true itandard tor future imitation ; 
others have defcended to the reign 
of James I, and others {till lower to 
that of Charles 11. Were I to be 
permitted to offer an opinion upon 
this fubject, I fhould readily give my 
vote for the reign of queen Anne, or 
fome years before that period. It was 
then that tafte was united to genius, 
and, as before, our writers charmed 
with their flrength of thinking, they 
knew that then they were fare to 
pleafe with their ftrength and grace 
united. In that period of Britith 
glory, though no writer attraéts our 


attention fingly, yet, like flars loft in 
each other’s brightnefs, they have cait 
fuch a luftre upon the age in which 
they lived, that their minuteft tran- 
factions will be attended to by pof- 
terity with a greater exactnefs, than 
the moft important occurrences of 
even empires, which have been tran- 
facted in greater obicurity. 

At that period there feemed to bea 
ja balance between patronage and 
the prefs. Before it, men were little 
efteemed whole oaly merit was genius 5 
and fince, mea who can prudently be 
content to catch the public, are cer- 
tain of living without dependence. 
But the writers of the period of which 
I am {peaking were fuflicienily efteem- 
ed by the great, and not rewarded 
enough by bookéfellers to fet them 
above independence. Fame confe- 
quently was then the truett road to 
happine(s : a feduious attention to the 
mechanical bufinefs of the day makes 
the prefent never-failing refource. 

The age of Charles 11, which our 
countrymen term the age of wit and 
immorality, produced fome writers 
that at once ierved to improve our 
language and corrupt our hearts. 


The king himfelf had a large thare of 


knowledge, aad fome wit; and his 


courtiers were generally mea who had 
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and experience. For this reafon, 
when the fun-fhine of their fortune 
returned, they gave too great a loofe 
to pleafure, and language was by them 
cultivated only as a mode of elegance : 
hence it became more enervated, and 
was dathed with quaintneffes which 
gave the public writings of thofe times 
a very illiberal air. 

L’Eftrange, who was by no means 
fo bad a writer, as fome have, repre- 
fented him, was fenk ia party faction; 
end, having generally the wort fide 
of the argument, often had recourfe 
to fcalding, pertnefs, and confequently 
a vulgarity that difcovers itfelf even 
in his more liberal compofitions. He 
was the firft writer who regularly en- 
lifted himfeif under the banners of a 
party for pay, and fought for it, 
through right and wrong, for upward 
of forty juerary cainpaigns. This 
intrepidity gained him the efteem of 
Cromwell himfelf; and the papers 
he wrote, even jult before the revolu- 
tion, almoft with the rope about his 
neck, have his ufual characters of im- 
padence and perfeverance. ‘That he 
was a ftandard writer cannot be dif- 
owned, becaufe a great many very 
eminent authors formed their ftyle by 
his. But his ftandard was far from 
being a jufi cne ; though, when party, 
confiderations are fet afide, he wa 
certainly poffefled of elegance, eafe, 
and perfpicuity. 

Dryden, though a great and un- 
difputed genius, had the fame caft as 
1,’Eftrange. Even his plays difcover 
him to be a party-man, and the fame 
principle infects his fty!e in fubjects of 
the lighteft nature; but the Englith 
tonsue, as it ftands at prefent, is 
ercatly his debtor. He firft gave it 
regular harmony, and difcovered its 
atent powers. It was his pen that 
formed the Congreves, the Priors, 
and the Addifons, who fucceeded him ; 
and had it not been for Dryden, we 
never fhould have known a Pope, at 
Jeaft in the meridian lufre he now 
difplays. But Dryden’s excellencies, 
as a writer, were not coniined to poe- 
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een bred up in the fchool of affiftion: 


try alone. There is in his prof 
writings an eafe and elegance, that 
have never yet been fo well united in 
works of tafte or criticifm. 

_ The Engtih language owes very 
little to Otway, though, next to 
Shakfpeare, the greateft genius Eng- 
land ever produced in tragedy. His 
excellencies Jay in painting direétly 
from nature, in catching every emo- 
tion juft as it rifes from the foul, and 
in all the powers of the moving and 
pathetic. He appears to have had no 
learning, no critical knowledge, and 
to have lived in great diftrefs. When 
he died (which he did in an cbfcure 
houfe near the Minories) he had about 
him the copy of a tragedy, whch it 
eems he had fold for a trifle to Bent- 
ley, the bookfelier. I have feen an 
advertifement at the end of ove of 
L’Eftrange’s political papers, offering 
a reward to any one who fhould bring 
it to his fhop. What an invaluable 
treafure was there irrecoverably Joi, 
by the ignorance and neglect of the 
age he lived in! 

Lee had a great command of lan- 
guage, and vaft force of exorcflion, 
both which the beft of our fucceeding 
dramatic poets thought proper to take 
for their models. Rowe in particu- 
lar feems to have caught tha: manner, 
though in all other refpects inferior. 
The other poets of that reign contri- 
buted but little toward improving the 
Englifh tongue, and it is not certain 
whether they did not injure rather than 
improve it. Immorality has its cant 
as well as party, and mary fhocking 
expreffions now crept into the Jan- 
guage, and became the tranfient fafhion 
ofthe day. The upper galleries, by 
the prevalence of party-fpirit, were 
courted with great aflfiduity, and a 
horfe-laugh, following ribaldry, was 
the higheft inflance of applauie; the 
chaftity as well as energy of diction 
being overlooked or negicéted, 

Virtucus fentiment was recovered, 
but energy of flyle never was. This, 
though difregarded in plays and party- 
writings, itil prevailed among men 
of charaéter and bufinc&. 7 
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arch ies of fir Richard Fanfhaw, fir 

Villiam Godolphin, lord Arlington, 
,- ‘mony other minitters of ftate, are 
all ia them, with refpec&t to diction, 
manly, bold, and nervous. Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, though a man of no 
learning, had great knowledge and 
experience. He wrote always like a 
man of fenfe, and a gentleman, and 
his ftyle is the model by which the 
beit profe-writers in the reign of queen 
Anne formed theirs. The beauties 
of Mr. Locke’s ftyle, though not fo 

much celebrated, are as ftriking as 
thofe of his under fanding. He never 
fays more or lefs than he ought, and 
never makes ufe of a word that he 
could have changed for a better. The 
fame obdfervation holds good of Dr. 
Samuel Ciarke. 

Mr. Locke was a philofopher ; a 
antagoniit t Stillingfleet, bifhop of W 
in r, was a man of learning, and 

therefore the contelt between th 
was unequal. The clearnefs of oie. 
Locke’s head renders his language 
peripicuous, the learning of Stlling- 
fleet’s clouds his. ‘This is an inftance 
of the fuperiority of good fenfe over 
learning, toward the improvement of 
every language. There is nothing 
peculiar in the |: inguage of archbifhop 
Tillotfon, but his manner of wr riting 
is inim i ta for one who reads him 
he himfelf did not think 
and {peak in that very manner. The 
turn of “ periods is agreeable, though 
arefs, and every thing he fays feems 
to flow fpontaneoufly from inward 
conviction. Barrow, though greatly 
his fuperior in learning, falls fhort of 
him in ozher refpects. 

The time feems to » be at hand, 
Ww hen juitice will be done to Mr. se We 
ley’s profe, as well as 5 poe tical writ- 
Ings ; ; and thoueh his friend do<tor 
S prat, bithop of Rocheter, i in his dic- 
tion fails far fhort of the abilities for 
which he has been celebrated, j 
there 7 fometimes a happy flow in 
his periods, and fomething that looks 
Vile e el oquence. The fiyle of his fuc- 


ef 


efor, Atrert bury, has been much com- 


Wonders way 


ster 


mended by his ‘friends, which 2 always 


11g 


happens when a man diflinguithes 
himfelf in party: but there is nothing 
extraordinary in it. Even the fpeech 
which he made for himfelf at the bar 
of the houfe of lords, before he was 
fent into exile, is void of eloquence, 
though it has been cried up by his 
friends to fuch a degree, that his ene- 
mies have fuffered it to pafs uncen- 
fured. 

The philofophical manner of lord 
Shaftefbury’s writing is nearer to that 
of Bicero than any Foglith author has 
yet arrived at; but, perhaps, had 
Cicero wrote in Englifh, his compo- 
fition would have greatly exceeded 
that of our countryman. ‘The dic- 
tion of the latter is beautiful: but 
fuch beauty as, upon nearer infpec- 
tion, carries with it evident fymptoms 
of affectation. This has been attend- 
ed with very difagreeable confe- 
quences. Nothing is fo ea‘y to copy 
as affectation, and his lordfhip’s rank 
and fame have procured him more 
imitators in Britain than any writer [ 
know; all faithfully preferving his 
blemifhes, but unhappily not one of 
his beauties. 

Mr. Trenchard and Dr. Davenant 
were political writers of great abili- 
ties in diction, and their pamphlets 
are now tlandards in that way of wri- 
ting. They were followed by dean 
Swift, who, though in other refpects 
far their fuperior, never could arife 
to that maniinefs and clearnefs of die- 
tion in political writings, for which 
they were fo juftly famous. They 
were all of them exceeded by the late 
lord Bolingbroke, whofe ftrength lay 
in that yon ince: for, as a philofo- 
pher and a critic, he was ill qualified ; 
being deititute of virtue for the one, 
and of learning for the other. His 
a ings againit fir Robert Walpole 
vably the beft part of his 
works. ‘The perfonal and perpetual 
antipathy he had for that family, to 
whofe places he thought his own abi- 
litics had a right, gave a glow to his 
ftyle, and an edge to his manner, that 
never has yet been equailed in politi- 
cal writing. His misfortunes and difs 
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appointments gave his mind a turn 
which his friends miftook for philofo- 
pay, and at one time of his life he 
had the art to impofe the fame belief 
u pon fome of hisenemics. His ¢ 90H 
of a patriot king,’ which I reckon 
i: indeed it was) among his writings 
ezainit fir Robert Walpole, is a mat- 
ter-pic ce or f distion. “Even in his o- 
ther works the ftyle is excellent: but 
where a man either does not or will 
not underitand the fubje&t he writes 
on, there muit always be a great de- 
ficiency. In politics he was gene- 

rally maiter of what he undertook : 
ia morals, never. 

Mr. Addifon, for a happy and na- 
tural ftyle, will always be an honour 
to Britifh literature. His di&tion ia- 
deed wants itrength, but it is equal to 
all the fubjects he undertakes to han- 
dle, as he never (at leaft in his fi- 
nifhed works) attempts anything ei- 
ther in the argumentative or demon- 
ftrative way. Though fir Richard 
Steele’s reputation as a public writer 
was owing to his connexions with 
Mr Addifon, yet, after their inti- 
macy was formed, Steele funk in his 
merit as an author. ‘This was not 
owing fo much to the evident fupe- 
riority on the part of Addifon, as to 
the un natural efforts which Steele 
mace to equal or eclipfe him 
emulation de! troyed t th 
of diction which is d ifcoverable 
his former compofiiion: 

While their writings engaged at- 
tention, and the favour of the public, 
reiterated but unfuccelsful endeavo ours 
were made toward forming a gram- 
mar of the Englih i The 
authors of thefe efiorts went upon 
wrong principles : inftead of eden. 
vouring to retrench the abfurdities of 
our Janguage, and bringing it to a 
certain criterion, their grammars 
were no other than a coliection of 
rules attempting to naturalize thofe 
abfurdities, and bring them under a 
regular fyflem. Somewhat — 
however, might have been done to- 
ward fixing the ftandard of ny En- 
glith language, had it not been for 


ine flow 
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the fpirit of party. For both whigs 
and tories being ambitious to ftand at 
the head of fo great a defign, the 
queen’s death happened before any 
plan of an academy could be refolved 
on. 

Meanwhile the neceffity of fuch an 
infiitution became every day, more 
apparent. The periodical and poli- 
tical writers, which then fwarmed, 
adopted the very worft manner of 
L’Eftrange, till not only all decency, 
but all propriety of language was lott 
to the nation. Lefley, a pert writer 
with fome wit and learning, infulted 
the government every week with the 
groffeft abufe. His ftyle and man- 
ner, both of which were illiberal, was 
imitated by Ridpath, De Foe, Dun- 
ton, and others of the oppofite party 5 ; 
and Toland pleaded the caufe of athe- 
ifm and immorality in much the fame 
ftrain; his fubje&t feemed to debafe 
his diftion, and he ever failed moit 
in the one, when he grew moft licen- 
tious in the other. 

Toward the end of queen Anne’s 
reign, fome of the greateft men in 
England devoted all their time to 
party, and then a much better man- 


‘ner obtained in pol itical writing. Mr. 


Walpole, Mr. Addifon, Mr. Main- 
waring, Mr. Steele, and many mem- 
bers cf both houfes of parliament, 
drew their pens for the whigs: but 
they fem to have been overmatched, 
though not in a1 rgument, yet in wri- 
ting, by Bolingbroke, Prior, Swift, 
Arbuthnot, and the other friends of 
the oppefite party. They who op- 
pofe a miniftry have always a better 
field for ridicule and reproof than they 
who defend it. 

Since that period our writers have el- 
ther been encouraged above their me- 
rits or below them. Some who were 
poucefied of the meaneft abilities acqui- 
red the highef preferments ; while o- 
thers, who focused born to reflect aluf- 
tre upon their age, perifhed by want 
ar ad neg sle&t. Moore, Savage and Am- 
herft, were pofiefied of great abilt- 
ties, yet they were fuffe red to feel all 
the muferies that ufually attend the in- 
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genious and imprudent, that attend 
men of {trong paffions, and no phleg- 
matic referve in their command. At 
prefent, were a man to attempt to 
improve his fortune, or increafe his 


- 


friendfhip by poetry, he would foon 
feel the anxicty of difappointment. 
The prefs lies open, and is a bene- 
factor to every fort of literatcre but 
that alone. 


Some Account of the ARTIFICAL SLATE MAnuractory, the Pree 
perty of Sir James Wright, Bart. With a Perfpettive View of the 


MANUFACTORY. 


BS leery manufactory was built by 
MA the liberal and public-fpirited 
proorictor, about twenty-two years 
ago, at the exnence of ncarly four 
thoufand pounds. Jt is ficuate near 
Woodford bridge, on the river Rod- 
ing. The different fluices which fur- 
round it were confirn&ed by the in- 
genious Mr. Smeaton. and have faved 
that part of the country from the in 
undations to which it was formerly 
much expofed. 

The flate manvufaSured here is vfed 
for covering roofs and fronts of howies ; 
for making pendent frames for hay- 
ricks and itacks of corn; and {afe- 
guards to preferve them from ver- 
min. It is ufed alfo for water-pipes 
and gutiers. A confiderable quanuty 
has been exported to the Weft Indies. 
But its princinal ufe is im the preferva- 
ton of grain from vermin, and its 
mportance in this refpect entitle it to 
very high :ank among modern im- 
povements or inventions. By means 
e! frames and coverings ‘made of ths 
fate, the price of which and the la- 
ben atending them are very incon- 
fiderable, every graim of corn may 
be completely fecured and be kept 
{weet tu the lateft period of the winter 
feaion, or longer 1f necefary, which 
in bavps it cannot be. The ingredi- 


ae 
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ents Imtroduced ito thefe prepared 
flates cre noxicus beth i: fmell, tatle 
and fubftance, to al) verinin, though 
not to the human feectes. It may 
not, therefore, be uniatisfaclory to 
the curtelicy of the public to wace the 
origin of this invention to its fource, 
and what gave the firft rife to it. 
‘Vats we italt doin the words“of the 
luventor, fir James Wrigat, who ap- 


pears to have foared no labour or ex- 
pence to bring it to its prefent ilate of 
wefulnes : * During my refidence of 
eight years as his majefty’s miaifer at 
Venice, | had often obferved with 
much pleafure, as well as furpriie, 
that all thofe rooms in my hoofe, 
wich had ftucco floors, called there 
Terrazxi, were free from bugs, Reas, 
and other fma'l re tiles. Upon in- 
veitigating the caufe, | was convine- 
ed it procecded from what the people, 
who are calied Terruzzieri, (and are 
the perfons who come once a month- 
to polith thefe iloor.) make ufe of far 
that operation. 

‘Some years after my return to 
England, | had. a mapfion-houfe upon 
my eftate in Effex, to repair; it had 
long been the jointure of an oli lady, 
and muh neglected, efpecialiy the 
chambers ia the olices, which are de- 
tached from the hovfe : probably they 
had not b. en inhabited for fome yearsy 
and when | went into them with my fur- 
veyor, we found millions of worm hills 
all over the boards of every flcor, of 
courte they were all condemned to be 
taken up and new laid : however, re- 
collecting tne ingredients ufed fo effi- 
cxcisufiy on the terraces at Venice, I 
dc termined frtt to try the experiment, 
and was not Gifappomted in my exes 
peci.tions; the e'd floors were foos free 
from worms, and it is now (+796) 
nineteen years fince I let the houfe to 
Nicholas Pearfe, efq. from whom I 
never r-ce ved the teaft complaint. 

‘ After this } tried the faine expe- 
riment «ith equal fuecefs, on the backs 
ot feveral old piftures that were painte 
ed on wood where the worins had 
been-very buty. 


QR 
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«Some years ago, the duke of 
Queenfbury, who had frequently or- 
dered the artificial flate from my ma- 
nufactory in Effex, for his houfe at 
Aimetbury, in Wiltthire, wrote to me 
for fome to line a granary there, if I 
thought it would be proof againft the 
rats. IL informed his grace I believed 
] could finith fome fiates with ingre- 
dients, that probably would be effica- 
cious, but that I was not certain, 
though I knew reptiles of a lefler fize 
would not come near them. En- 
couraged by this probability of fuc- 
cefs, his grace ordered a quantity of 
artificial {late prepared with thefe in- 
gredients, which were the fame as 
thofe ufed for polifhing the fucco 
floors at Venice. Some few years after 
the duke informed me, not a rat had 
been feen in the granary ever fince the 
application of thefe prepared flates. 
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‘In confequence of this experi- 
ment, all the Artificial Slate, that has 
been fent out to the Eait and Weft In- 
dies, where the white ant makes fuch 
devaftations on the timbers of the 
houfes, has been manufaétured with 
the fame ingredients, and no com- 
plaints have arrived from thefe quar- 
ters.” 

In ufing thefe flates as frames to 
hayftacks, in lieu of thatching, a very 
great faving has been made. In twelve 
years, the fum of :9>4l. has been 
faved on eight ftacks of hay at Ray- 
houfe, the feat of fir James Wright. 
In this refpect, as well as in the pre- 
vention of dettruction to grain by ver- 
min, the invention of the Artificial 
Slate has met the approbation of the 
beit judges, and has come into very 
general ufe. 


AN ODD CHARACTER. 


w= We are at peace with the 
world, and the world is at 
peace with us, the fummer ramblers 
of England vifit the cont nent, and 
go through France to Swiilerland ; 
where, without any relifh of the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the country, 
they fpend their time moft dolefully. 
At their return, they triumph over 
the ignorance of thofe who never 
firayed from home, and affure them 
of the infinite pleafure they have had 
from their tour. 

But when war confines us within 
our own ifland, we go as far as we 
can; that is, to the fza coait, which 
mutt ferve inftead of going farther. 

All well-frequented watering places 
offer to the attentive obferver a great 
variety of characters, more or lefs 
amufing. Some few really come for 
health, more for pleafure, but with 
mot the motive is idlenefs—perfons 
to whom not only the day, but every 
hour is much too long—perfons, as 
Ranger in the play exprefies it, ‘ who 
had rather go to the devil than flay at 
home.’ Sometinies we meet with an 
agreeable exception, and fometimes 
with an oddity. 


A week’s refidence at Weymouth 
gave me an opportunity of conve: fing 
with a fingular character. We had 
oiten met—at the coffee-houfe—at the 
hbrary, and had made fome little pro- 
grefs toward an acquaintance ; wken, 
without any provocation on my part, 
he feemed rather to fhun, than to feek 
me. However, we were accidentally 
imprifoned in the camera ob{cura, and 
could not well avoid going down the 
hill in compary together, when he 
exprefied himfelf nearly in this man- 
ner. ‘1 am afraid you think me 
fomething worfe than an odd fellow.’ 
To which, receiving no reply—he 
continuec—* I confeis the apparent 
abfurdity of my way of life. It is 
upon a principle which differs fo much 
from common cuftom, that it lies per- 
fetly open to attacks which I fhall 
not even attemrt to repel—-I am con- 
tent to be thought incapable of detend- 
ing myielf, and if nonrefifiance in one 
party can ccmmunicate any honour 
to the other, my adverfary may enjoy 
all the triumph of fuch a vitiory — my 
fyftem is my own, and mace for my- 
felf alone. ; 

‘ In my early days I was not long 
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in obferving, that by far the greateft 
part of life s troubles were not upon 
our own account, but that of others— 
that it was in the power of one per- 
fon to make a hundred milerable, by 
their partaking of his perfonal afflic- 
tions ; but that he could make but one 
happy, by partaking cf his perfonal 
pleafures—this is undoubtedly a lofing 
trade, bat yet this is the commerce 
of fociety. A man of a philanthropic 
temper becomes acquainted with thofe 
about him; his acquaintance with 
fome produces friendfhip, and his 
friendthips produce forrow. Every 
trouble of mind, or difeafe, of your 
friends, affefts you: it is true you 
alfo participate their pleafures, as far 
as they can be communicated ; but 
thefe are not in equal proportions. 

‘Should your friend increafe his 
poffeflions, you are not the richer ; 
but if he is im want, you are the poor- 
er—if he be in health, as it isa thing 
in courfe, you do not rejoice; but if 
he is fick, you mourn—if he pofieffes 
an agreeable wife, you have none of 
his pleafure ; but if he lofes her, his 
pain is poured into your bofom. 

‘ Suppofe life paffes without any ex- 
ertions of friendthip, but merely in a 
belief, that if they were required they 
would be made—-I then fee my triend 
advance in years—he !ofes his perfon 
and itrength by degrees—death fets 
his mark upon him, and at laft claims 
him for his own. What I fee inhim, 
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he fees in me 3 and all thofe fenfations 
are multiplied according to the num- 
ber of our intimate conneétions. 

* Fully fenfible of this truth, I very 
early in life determined to have no 
friend at all. To accomplifh this in- 
tention, my plan has been to fhift my 
refidence from place to place; to have 
many acquaintance, but no friends. 
The common fcenes of public amufe- 
ment I vifit occafionally, and fome- 
times bury myfelf in London. If [ 
with teimprove, retire; if to amufe 
myfelf, I join in fuch accidental par- 
ties as otcur, and like the butterfly, 
play among the flowers, but fix on 
none. If an acquaintance with an 
agreeable perfon improves too fait, 
and I begin to feel fomething like an 
attachment, I take it as a hint for 
fhiftinge my quarters, and decamp be- 
fore the fetter is faftened. Toconfefs 
the truth, I more than fufpect that I 
have been too long acquainted with 
you: I fhall quit this place immedi- 
ately, left to-morrow I fhould feel my- 
felf your friend.’ 

He then redoubled his pace, as if 
willing to avoid my reply. I indulg- 
ed him in his wifh, and was not forry 
to be excufed from continuing a con- 
verfation I could not fupport with any 
other than common arguments ; which 
feldom have any effect upon thofe who 
fo boldly differ from principles long 
eltablithed, and fuppofed to be true. 


ANECDOTES OF MALHERBE*, 


b | ast fome perfons in the com- 
_¥W pany of the poet were fpeak- 
ing in admiration of fome noble fami- 
les, and their ancient unfpotzed ge- 
nealogies: ¢ One luxurious woman,’ 
fays Malherbe brifkly, * can conta- 
minate the blood of Charlemagne.’ 
Though no poet of his time had fo 
much honour paid to him as Ma!- 
herbe ior his genius, he was not 
elated by the praifes beftowed on 
him or his art. * A geod poet,’ he 
uled to fay, ‘is of no more ule toa 


ftate than a good player at nine-pins.’ 
‘The beft toachftone by which the 
merit of verfes can be tried,’ fays Mal- 
herbs, ‘is when people begin to learn 
them by heart.’ At a very advanced 
age, he challenged a young man who 
had killed his fon in a ducl. His friends 
reprefented to him the rafhnefs of his 
condutt, as he was then fo old. * For 
that very reafon,’ fays Malherbe, «I 
will have my revenge. I hazard only 
a fous againit a pittule.’ 


_™ Francis de Malherbe was born at Caen in 3555, of an ancient and illuftrious fae 
mily, who bad formerly borne arms in England under Robert duke of Normandy. 
Malherbe was confidered in his time not only as the beft poet, but the ableft critic. 
Q2 
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Remarks on the State of the Air, VEGETATION, We. ia July. 
WW IDNEYBEANS gathered.—16. Rye harvelt commenced.— 23. 


IN Wheat and oats cut-—Vhis month was very rainy, there being only 
five days, at the molt, to be deemed fair; the barometer Was not lower than 
29534. and its mean Rate was 26:77 , 

Rain 3 inches $ hundredths. 


OsseRvaTions on the DiskAsEs in July 


S MALL? OX continued to fpread, particularly among the lower clafs of 
) people, where the mortality was contiderable ; among the mid¢ling and 
higher raz ks it was not much met with, the children of thofe defcriptions be- 
ing in general incculated early : the prejudices againit this mode cf commu. 
nicating the difeafe are nearly obliterated, and the Inoculaiing Liefpital is 
productive of immenfe benefit to fociety ; for thoueh it cannot admit infants 
er children under an age at which they can take care of themfelves, yet 
many theufands in a year are inoculated out of the houfe, under the care of 
ther pareats or friends, and are fupplied with neceflary advice and medicines. 
Hooving-cough ill continued fiequent t; the mortality from this difeafe has 
been co nfid r abl le, forty-five having died in the courfe of the month. Uyrti- 
covta, or Nettle-rath, was a frequent complaint at the latter part of the 
mont; it was produced by an abiorption of acid or acrid matter colleed in 
the fist paffages, which in many cafes produced diarrbwa or cholera morbus 3 
thefe latter complaints appeared rather earlier in the feafon than ufual, and 
were evidently produced by obftructed peripiration, and by the i improper ufe 
ef vegetables and fruit: ative purgatives by removing the caufe very foon 
cured the difeafe. Scarlet fever was met with here and there, but was by no 
means common. The burials from the 3d to the 31/1 of July, were 1327, of 
which 23g were from the fmallpox. 


Remarkable Parricurars of the Escapr of 24 DartTRand DE 
MioLevinur, formerly Minifler of State, in France, from the Maf- 
frves of dugufl and September 17 ‘a — Related by hip. 


()% \ the roth of Auguft, about nine climax of misfortunes, his high repue 
o’clock, my landlord (in whote tatioa for civ jim ruined for ever. U2 
houfe M. Bertrand had feereted him- affured me, that I had not a moment 
felf) enteved in the utmott contterna- to lofe: that I ought inftantly to mike 
tion; he came directly from the af- my ele: tpe, and feek refuge Moulets, 

fembly of the fection, after having I ead leavoured in vain to make him 
heard one of the members announce eafy, by convinciag him that if the 
a, a pice of good news, thatthe mu- municipaliiy reaily knew where I was 
nicinality had reccived information of concealed, they would begin by ar- 
the place where the minifler Bertrand reft ing me; that they cou Id rot give 
was concealed. The teriificd ima- a iron: cer proof of their igcorance of 
rivation ef my lardlord, reprefented my retreat, than by thus ohentationty 
hoafe fi hk a with commiflaries and deel: aring they were infurmed of it; 
tional guards, the minifter difeo- and I covcluded by obfz rviig, that the 





vered, and pie ee to prifon, a'ong news which fo greatly alarined him, 
wi the perfon who had harboured was certainly in conoquence of 4 mit- 
him ; his wife and daughter ictulted ; take, which my brother's arre(t had 
li's litle Ubrary pillaged; and, as the given rile to. ‘Al this, Lo vever, was 
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urged in vain; I could only prevail 
upon him to go himielf in fearch of 
other lodgings, while | was employed 
in packing up my clothes, &c. It 
was agreed that [ fhould be intro- 
duced into the new lodgings as his 
patient (he was a medical man) and 
{ allowed him to make what terms he 
thought proper tor board and lodg- 
ine. 

“I was extremely defirous that his 
refearches might be long and unfuc- 
celsful, becaufe { found myfelf per- 
feétly fecure in his houfe; and I was 
in hopes, that in proportion as time 
elapfed, his fears would weaken, and 
my reafonings gain force. Juft as he 
was fetting out, | thought upon a lit- 
tle device, Jikcly to diminifh his ea- 
gernefs to get rid of me. 

‘In fpite of my fecurity,’ faid I 
to him, ‘as your uncafinefs is poffibly 
weil founded, and I may be taken 
up while you are gone to feek a lodg- 
ing for me, I won’t allow you to run 
the rik of not beirg reimburfed for 
the expence | have put you to. 

«Oh, fir! there’s no hurry, cur 
little account will foon be fetded.’ 

* But yeu know,’ (id Ll, * that if I 
fhould be arretted, they will take pof- 
feflion of ail my money, and then it 
will be out of my power to indemnify 
you.’ 

‘If you abfolately iafik upon it, 
fir— 

* Yes, yes,” faid I, ‘it is bef to 
make things certain. Let me fee! 
this is the third day of my refidence 
in your houfe, and confqvently 1 owe 
you a hundred crowns.’ 

This coafegucice furprifed him the 
more agreeably, as we had not agreed 
en any price; and he would have 
thought himfelf magnificently paid 
with the fourth part of the fum. I 
perceived his countesance to brighten, 
and hé tcok the money with many 
expreilions of gratitude. His wile 
and daughter, who were both prefent, 
faid nothing, but their eyes clearly 
expreded their fiong cefire to retain 
a ledger, whofe reafoning drew tuch 
profitable conjeguences. 
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I was now pretty certain that my 
landlord would return unfuccefSful. | 
continued, however, to pack up my 
things, as if I had been to remove in 
an hour. 

The man returned very much fa- 
tigued, about eleven o’clock at night, 
and told me, that he had not found 
any place that would fuit me. ‘ But to 
confeis the truth,’ added he, with an 
air of difintereited good-will, ‘I do 
not regret it, for I fhould have been 
very forry to have parted with you ; 
befides, I have been thinking on what 
you faid, and I believe you are in the 
right: as they have not fent to arreft 
you, it is evident that they don’t 
know where you are; no, if they 
had, they would not have given 
you time to conceal yourlelf elfe- 
where, 

‘1 am entirely of your opinion,’ 
faid T. 

« Indeed, there can be no doubt on 
the fubject; my mind is now quite 
eafy, therefore think no more of new 
lodgings. 

‘I: 1s what I by no means with,’ 
faid {. 

‘ Well,’ faid he, * you fhall tafe 
my pigeons. i have thirty above 
ftairs, which { rear myfeif: you will 
find them excellent.’ 

! did not queftion the excellence of 
his pigeons; but the certuinty of not 
being reduced to the dangerous ne- 
ceffity of fecking another afy!um, af- 
forded me {till more fatisfaciion. 

santana 

In the mean time the committee of 
refearch, as it was called, employed 
every pofible means of dilcovering 
the p'ace of my retreat. They were 
convinced that 1 was ftill concealed in 
fome houfe in Paris; and Manuel, 
procureur de commune, engaged to find 
me in four days. I was informed of 
this by my landlord, who had heard 
it repeated in his fiction, and was 
greatly alarmed: but I at laft con- 
vinced him that Manuel had fpoken 
at random, without any indicatien of 
the place of my concealment ; and 
that his boait dcferved no attention. 
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We remained, for two days, tolerably 
quiet : but on the evening of the 
third, all the fe&tions received an 
order, about eight o’clock, for a ge- 
neral fearch, to begin at midnight, in 
every houfe in their quarter, upon 
pretence of looking for arms ; and all 
that fhould be found were to be feized, 
and tranfmitted to the armies. ‘The 
true motive of this meafure was to 
difcover and apprehend ali thofe who, 
fince the 1oth of Auguft, had been 
obliged to conceal themfelves, in or- 
der to efcape death; and the greateft 
part of thofe who found means to fave 
themfelves, on that dreadful day, 
were now difcovered, thrown into 
priton, and referved for the ftill more 
dreadful flaughter of the eniuing Sep- 
tember. 

I never was expofed to greater dan- 
ger than on the night the commiflaries 
were ordered to fearch the houfes ; 
for confernation and defpair had al- 
moit turned my poor hoft’s head, and 
it was impoflible for me to make him 
lillen to reafon. 

‘ Hide yourfelf, hide yourfelf,’ faid 
he, on entering my apariment, with 
a moit ghaftly look. 

‘ What is the matter, doctor ?’ faid 
I, without any appareat difcompo- 
iure. 

« The commifsaries,’ faid he, wring- 
ing his hands, * the commifsaries, fir. 
They are in the ftreet. They are 
coming. Oh! hide yourfelf—hide 
yourfelf.’ 

‘Well, and fo [ thall hide myfelf, 
J promife you ; but I beg to know 
what new reafon there is. Compofe 
yourlelt, and tell me who thefe com- 
misaries are.’ 

‘ The commifsaries of the fection, 
fiz, who have orders to fearch every 
houle, trom the cellar to the garret.’ 

‘ And on what account is this 
fearch ?? 

* The reafon publicly given is to 
fearch for concealed fire-arms ; but I 
came direétly here from the commit- 
tee, where I was informed that the 
commifsaries have received fecret or- 
ders to apprehend all fuipe€ted per- 


, 
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* If this be all, doftor, make your- 
felf perfectly eafy: for you have no 
fire-arms in your houfe, and I have 
not the air of a fufpected perfon.’ 

‘ Don’t you perceive, fir, that it is 
a device of that rafcal Manuel’s, and 
that he has very probably fent a par- 
ticular defcription of your perfon to al} 
the feétions ?? 

* That is impofiible; for he never 
faw me, and can only give fo vague 4 
defcription from report, that ten thou- 
fand people of my fize will anfwer to 
the fame defcription.’ 

‘ But what does that fignify, if it 
anfwers to you? J tell you, that you 
have not a moment to lofe. Hide 
yourfelf—take my word.’ 

‘ Liften to me, my dear doétor : as 
I am the perfon moft interefted, and 
am not a downright idiot, I have cer- 
tainly a right to examine a little the 
meafure you defire me toadopt. Grant 
me a moment’s attention, we have 
time to {pare. ‘The commiflaries, you 
fay, have but juft entered the ftreet, 
they have therefore at leaft fixty hou- 
fes to fearch, from the cellar to the 
garret, before they come here. Be- 
tides, there are many lodgings in this 
houfe, your’s is the moft diftant; and 
there 1s no reafon to believe it will be 
the firft examined; fo that even upon 
the fuppofition that the commiflaries 
were in the court, we fhould have 
time to take breath.’ 

‘ Well then, tell me what is to be 
done ; but make hatte.’ 

‘Why, I mutt either hide myfelf, 
or try to make my efcape.’ 

* But you cannot make your efcape, 
fir, for there are guards at each end of 
the ftreet. Befides, there are patroles 
to itop every perfon who comes out of 
any of the houfes.’ 

«If that be the cafe, there is no 
choice left but to conceal myfelf ; and 
that is the eafieit thing in the world, 
for I have only to undrefs myfelf, and 
go to bed.’ 

‘ What do you mean? Are you in 
your fenfes? The commifiaries will 
find you immediately.’ 

« Well, and when they do find me, 
confider that I am not in my own fec- 
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tion, and therefore fhall not be known 
to any of them ; and if I feem qu etly 
afleep in bed, I thall have a much leis 
fufpicious appearance than if | am 
found under it, or penned up in fome 
prefs, or lurking in the cellar." 

¢ But they will require of me, who 
you are.’ 

* Very well: you have only to fay 
that 1 am a lawyer of Limovfin or 
Auvergne, who has been under your 
care during an ilnefs, which has ter- 
minated in an abfcefs in my thigh, 
which is not quite cured. 

¢ What name fhalli call you by ?” 

* Whatever name you pleafe. But 
you may even be difpenfed from nam- 
mg me, becaule fureeons are expe&- 
ed to keep the names of certain pa- 
trents fecret.’ 

‘We'll, after all, IT own that J have 
not fufficient afiurance to 2¢t this part,’ 
faid he, * they will foon fee that ‘Taun 
rot telling: the truth.’ 

* That is exa@ly my greateft fear, 
door. I dread your paie, terrified 
lock much more than | do the com- 
miffaries ; for they will iniautly read 
in your countenance that you have 
fome great offender concealed in your 
houie.’ 

© Oh!’ don’t fear,’ faid he, trem- 
Biiag!y. 

«} fhould be much eafier, T con- 
ffs,’ antwered 1, ¢ if you would be 
prevailed cpon to pafs the night at tie 
cumaitiec. tt will appear very na- 
taal, hen in times like th fe vour 

tal fhould lead you to atiit your col- 
ring This cannot fail to pleate 
them; and your wife end I, take my 
word for ‘* will extricate ourfe!ves to 
a miracle. Yo may, if you pleafe 
tock inc up in my chamber, and cerry 
the key with you. Your wife has only 
to fay to the commiffarics, that it is 
your furgery, aud contains no arms, 
except a few lancets and_hiliories : 
and that you have the key in your 
pecket. You cannot fear that thef= 
gceutlemen will have the bratolity to 
beak ozen the door of a culleague, 
wuole patriotilin is fo well k rown,’ 

* How, fr? Would you have me 
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leave my wife and daughter here a- 
Jone, to receive the commiffaries and 
the national guard, while they fearch- 
ed my houle ? Aifur. ‘dly, fir, 1 fhalt 
do no fuch thing.’ 

‘ Why not?’ anfwered I. * _— 
is the danger? But even upon the 
fuppofition that there was caufe for 
apprehenfion, what protetiion could 
tlicy expe&t from a man in fuch terror 
as you are in at prefent ?? 

‘I am not fo frighiened as you 
think. Any imall fear | had, begins 
to gooff. I fhal be qui.e at my cafe 
when J have got you well hid. Iam 
as much imeretted 1 this as you are i 
for if you are difcovered in my hou‘ 
my cafe will be as bad as your own, 
Buttralt to me, and ycu fhall ice that 
I] hace thought upon a plan which 
would conceal you from the devil him- 
feif.’ 

I endcavoured, in vain, to diilucde 
him from lis {cheme, but he adhered 
to it with invincible obftinacy ; and a 
lait refufing to hen to me, thiew any 
mattrals and bed-clothes mto the mic- 
dle of the fioor, to prepare the won- 
derful place of concealment that he had 
conceived for me. Jn ithe room there 
was an alcove, containing a hed, 
which ufuaily reached to the wal: 
but for the prefent purpofe drawing 
the bed forward, he left a vacavit space 
between the back edge e of the bed and 
the wall of the alcove. Jie fixed a 
board from the bediead to the wall, 
and covered the board with 7 blanicet 
only; whereas on the bediiend he 
placed two thick mattratles, no bread- 
er than it ; hethen ‘aid above thofe a 
Ge « mattrafs, which reached to the 
wali of the alcove, and corfeque.itly 
covered the fpace in which | was to 
lie hid. I yielded te his perfuations, 
and took my place accordingly. Le 
arranged the curtains and bed-clothes 
fo as to conceal the fpace 1 occupied. 
When he had finifled his work, he 





was fo delighted with the i ingenuity of 


his device, that he quite forgot his 
fears. 

‘ Who could fa‘pect,’ faid he, ¢ that 
there is a man concealed here? No- 
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body can take fuch a notion into his 
head. Befides, when I fhall lie down, 
who the devil will dare to come near 
you? If the commiflary pretends to 
approach within an arm’s length of 
my bed, I ihall foon let him know 
that I am a commiffary as well as he. 
I would break his head for him with- 
out ceremony. Well, how do you 
find yourfelf ?? 

‘ Very iil, indeed. I am almoft 
filed ?’ 

«Oh! that is nothing; only atrou- 
blefome quarter of an hour to pafs. 
But you will fleep the better to-mor- 
row night. Don’t move, or you will 
put all out of order. Iam coming to 
bed direétly, and will endeavour to 
cive you a little air.’ 

© Make hatte then,’ faid I; ¢ for 
this is infupportable.’ 

He accordingly undreffed, and came 
to bed. I foon found my fufferings 
greatly augmented by the heat and 
weight of his body, which preffing the 
mattrafles, rendered the narrow {pace 
in which I was fqueezed {till more op- 
prefiive. It was then about one 
o’clock in the morning. I fupported 
my fituation upward of an hour. At 
laft, having loft all patience, I ftart- 
ed up, and waked my bed-fellow, 
who had juft begun to fleep. 

‘ This is no longer to be endured,’ 
faid I. * 1f 1 muit die, I prefer the 
guillotine to being fmothered ; and 
am determined to fit up tll I hear the 
commiffaries are a¢tually in the houfe.’ 

My landlord earnefily intreated me 
to have patience, declaring that he 
heard a noife in the ftreet, and that 
the commiffaries were perhaps already 
at the door. 

‘ Then put on your night-gown,’ 
faid I, impatiently, ‘ and go, liften ; 
and if it really be the commiflaries, 
return, and let me know.’ 

Luckily, my advice did not appear 
unreafonable. He made no objection 
to follow it. He was no fooner gone, 
than I got out of the hole in which I 
had been hid, and cannot exprefs the 
relief I felt in my releafe from that 
Hate of fuffocation. I had not long 
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enjoyed the comfort of breathing free- 
ly, when I heard burfts of laughter 
on the ftairs, and a very“noify con- 
verfation, in which I recognized my 
landlord’s voice. He foon after en- 
tered my room laughing, and, in the 
fulnefs of his heart, continuing to talk 
as if he had been ftill in company 
with the other lodgers, although he 
had parted with them at the bottom 
of the ftairs. His joyous and trium- 
phant air was a clear proof that there 
was nothing to fear. 

* How now,’ faid he, * you have 
got up: you know then what has 
paffed ?? 

:€ No, but when [heard you Jaugh, 
I guefied you brought me good news.’ 
_ £ That I have, take my word for 
it.’ 

* You have come to a good under- 
ftanding with the commiflaries, and 
prevented them from fearching your 
houfe.’ 

‘ Yes,’ anfwered he, * if feveral 
pretty hard blows are marks of a good 
underftanding.’ 

«How? faid I: * Did you give 
the commiflaries hard blows ?” 

‘No, not one; but all the neigh- 
bourhood are in purfuit of them, and 
they have been driven out of the ftreet. 
It is the higheft farce I ever beheld. 
Only conceive what thefe pretty com- 
miffaries are. Do not imagine they 
are members of the committee. No 
fuch thing—two of the greateft black- 
guards of the fection, who offered, of 
themfelves, to vifit the houfes, and 
were accepted of. It is thameful. 
They had vifited all the houfes of the 
ftreet excepting two; and being in 
that of the baker next door, his wife, 
who is young, and a very pretty wo- 
man, was in bed, when behold, thofe 
impudent fellows, on pretence of 
fearching for arms, behaved in fuch a 
rude manner, that fhe fhricked re- 
peatedly. Her hufband opeed the 
window, and called for afittance. In 
an inftant more than an hundred per- 
fons were in the houfe, and drove out 
the commiflaries, after giving them a 
— drubbing. When i came in, 
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the people were ftill chacing them 
with fticks and ftones. ‘They fcamp- 
ered as if the devil had been at their 
heels. 171! be bound for it they will 
not come to this ilreet in a hurry. 
The blades were in luck not to enter 
my houfe. They would not have got 
out of it with all their bones whole.’ 

After much of this ridiculous va- 
pouring, which only ferved to confirm 
my opinion of the poor man’s excef- 
five cowardice, he begged I would 
take a little repofe. 1 endeavoured 
to follow his advice, after returning 
thanks to Divine Providence for my 
prefervation through the dangers of 
a night fo fatal to many. ® 

It is remarkable, that I happened 
to be concealed in the only ftreet of 
Paris, in which the commiliaries met 
with oprofition; and in one of the 
two only Loufes of that ftreet which 
had not been fearched. 

nceneiiaeinane 

The following account of the ef- 
cape of M. Bertrand’s biother, is too 
interefting to require any apology. 

Amid thefe fcenes fays M. Ber- 
trand, and among thofe ferocious 
monilers, who acted alternately as 
judge: and executioners, on the fecond 
and third of September, my brother 
the chevalier had the good fortune to 
meet with two men, who, although 
covered with the blood which they 
themf-lves had thed, were, neverthe- 
lefs, fulceptible of the fentiments of 
humanity. As thofe men were the 
inflruments of faving my brother’s 
life, 1 can never think of them with- 
ont gratitude. The particulars of 
their catraordinary condu& I had from 
my brother hinelf, and are as fol- 
lows : 

The tribunal eftablifhed in the pri- 
fon, for the pretended trial of the 
prifoners, had delivered to the execu- 
tioner all who had been brought be- 
fore it. When my brother was fum- 
moned, one of thofe who were con- 
ducting him, ftruck with the calm- 
nels and air of fecurity he remarked 
in his countenance, after having lock- 
ed at him fome moments with earn- 


eltnels, said, 


* You have the appearance of an 
honeft man. One, confcious of guilt, 
has not fuch a countenance.’ 

‘ Well, 1 am confcious of no guilt.’ 

* Why are vou here then?’ 

* That is what { cannot tell. No- 
body has been able to inform me. I 
am convinced I was taken up by mif- 
take.’ 

* Your are fure of that ?? 

* Very fure.’ 

* In that cafe fear nothing. Kecp 
a good heart. Speak firm before the 
judge, and rely on my fupport. Do 
you hear? We fhall bring you off, as 
fure as my name is Michel.” 

«I am not at all afraid: but TI can 
affure you that you fhali be well re- 
warded.’ 

*Don’t talk of that,’ replied he, 
with a thake of his head. 

The unexpeted good fortune, of 
finding a zealous protector among 
thefe affaffins, imparted to my brother 


_all the fteadinefs requilite to enable 


him to fupport the horrible afpe& of 
his judge. Being arrived at the bar 
of this tribunal of blood, and inter- 
rogated, by one of the butchers who 
prefided, as to his name and quality ; 
he mentioned his name, adding that 
he was a Malthais. 

© Malthais! Malthais ! What does 
that mean? What is a Malthais ?’ 
exclaimed a hundred voices at once. 

* He means that he’s from Malta,’ 
anfwered my brother’s conduétor, in 
a loud voice. ¢ Malta is an ifland: 
don’t you know that? I have known 
a great many people who came from 
it, and all of them were Malthais.’ 

«Ah! it is an ifland,’ faid one. 
« The prifoner, then, is a ftranger.’ 

* Yes, to be fure he is a ftranger. 
What elfe can he be, you blockhead?’ 

* Very well; but don’t vou be ina 
pafiion, .citizen.’ 

* Call to order, call to order, pre- 
fident,’ cried out feveral at once. 
* Come, let us make hatte.’ 

The prefident then afked my bro- 
ther of what he was accufed. My 
brother anfwered, that he did not 
know, for nobody had been able ts 
tell him, - 
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© He lies, he lies,’ was echoed from 
all fides. 

Silence, citizens,’ anfwered ho- 
neft Michel, in a voice of authority ; 
‘let the prifoner fpeak. If he lies, 
his bufine{s will foon be done for him : 
but you won’t condemn him without 
hearing him, 1 hope.’ 

«No, no, no; that is but fair. 
Let us hear what he has to fay for 
himfelf. Michel is in the right. Hear 
him, hear him. Go on, prefident.’ 

‘ Why were you arrefted?’ re- 
fumed the prefident. 

‘ Becaufe I had the misfortune to 
call upon a perfon at the very moment 
the guard came to arrefthim. They 
took me, (and another, who had alfo 
called by accident) along with him to 
the municipality: but the other being 
a commifiary of the fection, obtained 
his liberty in a few hours. My friends 
have alfo taken fteps to procure mine ; 
and they have always been told, that 
orders would be immediately given 
for that purpofe. I cannot conceive 
why they have not.’ 

‘ But are you certain,’ faid the pre- 
fident, ‘that there is no accufation 
aga:nft you on the regifter ?” 

‘I have no reafon to think there is; 
but if there be, I fhall not be at a lofs 
to juitify my/elf.’ 

«Bring me the regifter,’ faid the 
prefident. 

It was delivered him by the goaler ; 
and upon examining it, the prefident 
finding no crime annexed to the name 
of my brother, nor any reafon what- 
ever given for his being arrefted, he 
handed the regifter to the other mem- 
bers of the tribunal, in order to con- 
vince them; and then declared, with 
a loud voice, that the prifoner had 
told the truth. 

‘The nation ought, then, to de- 
clare him innocent,’ cried Michel. 

The motion was fupported by a ge- 
neral ‘ oui, oui, oui, oui.’ This una- 
nimous acclamation was immediately 
followed by a formal declaration of the 
tribunal, in the name of the nation, 
that the prifoner was innocent; and 
he was ordered to be fet at Jiberty. 
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This fentence was applauded by re- 
peated cries of vive /a nation ! Upop 
his Michel, and one of his comrades, 
who had feemed equally intcreited in 
my brother’s fate, took him under 
the arm, and conducted him:to the 
outer gate of the prifon, where the 
maflacres were committed, and loudly 
proclaimed him innocent. 

The executioners were drawn up in 
two oppofite rows, their weapons 
ready to ftrike, when the words 
* citoyen innocent,’ reached their ears. 
They inftantly furrounded him, lifted, 
him in their arms with clamorous 
tranfports of joy; and with faces and 
hands befmeared with blood, they 
hugged him by turns. He was forced 
to fubmit, with a good grace, to thefe 
horrible carefles, which his vigorous 
conduétors with difficulty relieved him 
from, faying that he was unwell, re- 
quired reit, and that it would be cruel 
to detain him any longer. After hav- 
ing difengaged him from the mob, 
Michel afked him if he had any re- 
lations in town, to whom he wished 
to be condu&ted. He aniwered, that 
he had a fifter-in-law, to whofe houfe 
he was going, but that he would not 
give him the trouble of accompanying 
him, as he had fafficient ftren»th ftill 
left to walk by himfelf. He at the 
fame time exprefied his gratitude for 
their fervices, and offered them a 
handful of affignats as a fmall recoin- 
pence for all they had done for him. 
They refufed his money, and perfitt- 
ed in accompanying him. 

‘ We muft anfwer for you,’ faid one 
ofthem to him; ‘ and we cannot leave 
you till we have {een you in fatety. 
As for your aflignats, we will have 
none of them. ‘The futisfatiion of 
faving you is better than that. It is 
to your fifter-in-law’s, then, we are 
now going ? Where does fhe live? 

‘In the rue de Chaume. 

‘ The good iady will be forprifed 
and happy, no doubt, to tee you 
again.’ 

«Oh! certainly. She wil! be de- 
lighced.’ 

« You would never gues, fir,’ faid 
Rz 
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honeft Michel, ‘ what my comrade 
and I have been whifpering together. 
We were juit faying, that if you would 
give us leave to attend you to your 
fifter’s, it would do both our hearts 
good to fee fo happy a meeting. 

‘You are very kind, my friends, 
but it is late, and you ftand in need of 
fieep.’ 

‘Oh! fir, that fight would refrefh 
us more than any thing.’ 

“I fhould be glad of your company, 
but my filter-in law is fo timid, and 
of fuch a delicate conilitution, that 
the fight of ftrangers, at fo late an 
hour, might alarm her ; and befides, 
the blood on your clothes might do her 
harm, which would certainly give you 
pain.’ 

‘Certainly,’ replied they; ‘ but 
when you tell her that it was us who 
faved your life, the wi!l be glad to fee 
us. Depend upon it we will not 
frighten her. Come, come, fir, give 
us this fatisfaction ; it will not coft 
you fo much as the money you offer- 
ed, and will afford us more pleafure.” 

My brother was forced to yield to 
their entreaties. They accompanied 
him to the houfe of my father-in-law, 
to which madame Bertrand and my 
children had gone after the roth of 
Augu. The joy of my family, on 
feeing the chevalier, was the more 
lively, as they had given him up for 
loft. 

Madame Bertrand being prepared 
for the ftrange vilit fhe was to receive, 
fhe confented to it without repugnance. 
Her heart was too full of joy and gra- 
titude, to be acceffible to other fenti- 
ments. She only faw in thefe men, 
covered with blood, the deliverers of 
her brother, and fhe received them as 
her benefactors. They were extremely 
touched by this reception, and with 
the joy of madame Bertrand and her 
family, who furrounded the chevalier, 
and embraced him with many tears, 

Michel and his friend were delight- 
ed with this icene of happinefs, which 
they juftly confidered as their own 
work. 

«It is you and J, my friend, afier 


all,’ faid Michel to his comrade, 
‘ who have faved the life of this ho- 
neft man.’ 

To this the other affented, the tears, 
at the fame initant, falling from the 
eyes of both. This emotion was un- 
doubtedly mixed with remorfe; for 
at a moment when mi'd humanity be- 
gan to refume her influence in the 
breafts of thofe men, perhaps origi- 
nally good, but perverted by fanaticifm 
and example, they could not but re- 
fleét with horror on the bloody fcenes 
to which they had been acceilary. 

They had the difcretion iot to pro- 
long their vifit beyond a quarter ofan 
hour ; and in taking leave of my bro- 
ther, they repeatedly thanked 41m for 
the pleaiure he had procured them. 

The reader muft be ftruck wich fuch 
an aftonithing inftance of fentiments 
fo oppofite and difcordant exifting in 
the fame breaft. How can we ac- 
count for a fact fo very extraordinary, 
that thofe who are emploved as the 
affaffins of their fellow-creatures, 
fhould, almoft in the fame moment, 
fhew themfelves fenfible of the mott 
pleafing fenfations of benevolence and 
compaifion to a man quite unknown 
to them? Even thofe who have moit 
deeply examined the human heart, 
mutt be perplexed to give a fatisfac~ 
tory explanation of this phenomenon, 
which is perhaps without example. 

After this, M. Bertrand continued 
to elude the fearch of his enemies, 
until he obtained a paffport in an af- 
fumed name, and efcaped from Bou- 
logne. While in the veffel on its way 
to England, an incident took place, 
which he relates with a dramatic ef- 
fet. 

One of the paffengers, fays M. 
Bertrand, was a Frenchman, who af- 
ter relating many horrible circum- 
ftances of the maflacres, gave us a 
very circumftantial account of my 
death (the reports of which had been 
circulated all over France) and of the 
r@gret it had occafioned to many per- 
fons of worth, particularly to himtelf, 
to his family, and to all his friends. 
He then pronounced my eulogium 
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with fuch enthufiafm, that I could not 
help fmiling. My panegyrift obferv- 
ing this, was rather offended. 

«How, fir!’ faidhe, drily, * You 
laugh. Do you think I have faid too 
much ?? 

«Yes, fir,” anfwered I, «I own I 
do think that you have gone rather 
too far. 1 know M. Bertrand pro- 
bably better than you do.’ 

‘You may perhaps know his figure 
better than I do,’ faid he, * as 1 ne- 
ver faw him; but with regard to his 
conduét, 1 defy you to know more of 
that, for nobody has been more at- 
tentive to it than I have ben.’ 

‘ I know fomething of his condutt 
alfo,’ replied I. ¢ It was fuch as every 
honcft man wou!d have obferved in his 
fituation. He did no more than his 
duty; and I fee no great merit in 
that.’ 

« What do you caJl no great merit? 
fir, | am convinced, that if all had 
conducted themfelves like him, there 


; would have been no revolution in 


France.’ 

‘No revolution! Why the revolu- 
tion had taken place before he was 
appointed to the adminiltration.’ 

‘ Well,’ replied he, * M. Bertrand 
would have moderated it; he would 
have prevented the cataftrophe of the 
1cth of Auguit: but he had to com- 
bat with the afembly, and with the 
jacobins—W hat could he do more than 
what he did ?? 

‘ Perhaps,’ added I, ‘it would have 
been better that he had not done fo 
much.’ 

‘That is very eafy to fay; but I 
will venture to ftake my life, that you 
will not find one in a hundred of your 
opinion, except among the jacobins.’ 

‘ Perhaps you think,’ faid I, ‘ that 
I beiong to that fociety ?’ 

‘To tell you the truth,’ anfwered 
he, «I rather fufpect it.’ 

* Well,’ refumed I, * you will be 
convinced to the contrary, when I af- 
fure you, that M. Bertrand has not a 
better friend upon earth than myielf; 
that I have no intereft in blaming 
him ; and that no perfon fympathized 
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more fincerely than] didim his mi 
fortunes.’ 

‘ lf that be the cafe, fir, you really 
aftonifh me.’ 

* In what ?? 

* Becaufe, for fo affeStionate adriend, 
you feem to have been very foon com- 
forted for his death, if it ever gave 
you any uneatinefs, fince you laugh: 
when it is mentioned.’ 

‘Oh! that is perhaps owing to my 
not being perfectly convinced of his 
death.’ 

‘ What do you mean, fir? Were 
you not at Paris ?” 

“I only left it on the 12th of this 
month.’ 

‘ And did you not read, -in all the 
journals, that M. Bertrand was maf- 
facred at Verfaiiles, with the Orleans 
prifoners ?? 

‘Yes, fir; and T alfo heard his 
death proclaimed in the ftreets, and I 
have a printed relation of it in my 
pocket: but I doubt the faét, note 
withitanding all this.’ 

‘ And 1, fir, who am not more 
credulous than my neighbours, am, 
unhappily, but too well affured of the 
truth of it: becaufe, over and above 
the teftimony of the journals, one of 
my friends was at Verfailles at the 
time, and faw him maflacred. Yes, 
fir—yes, fir, you may laugh as you 
pleafe, but my friend, who is a man 
of veracity, was an eye-witnefs, and 
told me of it.’ 

‘Don’t be offended,’ anfwered J, 
laughing: ‘but moft certainly, if 
your friend imagined that he faw M. 
Bertrand, there mult be fome fault in 
his vifion; he cannot view objeéts 
juitly.’ 

‘ This is rather too much. I have 
nothing to anfwer {uch jokes,’ faid he, 
turning from me angrily. 

‘I proteft, fir, that I am not in 
jet; and I only with to make you 
eafy refpecting the fate of M. Ber- 
trand, as you feem interefled in him; 
and you may rely on what I fay, that 
he is alive, and in good health.’ 

‘Can you fuppoie, fir, that your 
opinion or affertion alone is fuficient 
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to make me eafy? TI thould be very 
happy indeed to have gvod grounds 
for believing that M. ise-trand is nct 
dead. i am not rich, but t souls at 
this moment give five hundred louis 
to be affured of it.’ 

You certainly have acquired the 
right of being aflured of his tatety at 
a cheaper rate; and aiter thavking 
you, in M. Bertrand’s name. for your 
praitcs, for your regret, and even ior 
your anger, 1 muft inform you that 
he is not deid, but in very good 
health ; that he is az tuis moment going 
to England in the tame packei-boat 
with you; and, in fhort, tnat it is 
M. Bertrand himfelf, who has the ho- 
nour of {peaking to you.’ 

«How, fir!—M. Bertrand fafe! 


Is it with him I have been converfing ? 
—An! fir, | ak a thcufand pardons 
—-iiow happy i em ro iee you! But 
how have you elcaped from thefe 
moniters ?” 

The gco! man was fo tranfported 
wita joy, that he ciicd and laughed 
in the fame breath. When he had 
recoverec his emotion, | told him my “4 
udvenrures, which he hitened to with 
the ercatelt attention. From that 
monient we attached iumfc!f to me, 
and ottered me his fervices in Eng- 
land, where he had pafled the greatett 
pait of his life. I did not hefitate in 
accepting his offer, and lie {feemed as 
much ‘pleated and obliged as if 1 had 
rendered lum an efiential fervice. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Tut LOCKET. 


Adudreffed to Mifs A. J. of Camberwell, 
Surry. 


BLEST as th’ immortal gods the youth, 
Whofe hair my Anna wears ; 

Whofe image fhe preferves with truth, 
And views with falling tears. 


Thofe tears may he return to dry, 
His love thy cares repay : 

Pleafure thall mark the hours that fly, 
Begin and clofe the day, 


If now he fail the dangerous feas, 
If hope invite him home ; 

Propitious blow the gentle breeze, 
All ruder blafts be dumb. 


Should the tempeftuous fpirit lower, 
Death fit on every wave, 

And pea! on peal, with lightning’s power, 
Dilclofe a watery grave: 


A voice divine fhall warm his breatt, ° 
Expelling all alarms ; 

Shali huth the raging ftorm to reft, 
And fave him for thy arms. 


Or marhhalled on th’ enfanguin’d plain, 
When ruth the hottile hott ; 

When fancy views, mid heaps of flain, 
A dying lover's ghoft. 


Urged by impetuous martial fire, 
If he in arms appear, 

Glory and honour will confpire 
To crown the hero's fpear, 


His arm fhall every prize procure, 
Shall! every danger fhare : 

The gods fhall guard his lite fecure, 
For Jove was e’er their care. 


Though melancholy mark my fate, é 
Though hope diffule no ray ; 

At early morn and evening late 
For thee my vows I'll pay. 


I'll with thee all that earth can praife, : 
Or heaven fends below, 

To blifs the human mind to raife, 
And then that blifs to know. 


To age’s utmoft verge may he, 
Whole hair my Anna wears, 

Hold thee in love and ecftacy, 
Tncreafing flill with years. 


Yes : be his love as true as mine, 
My Anna f{miling faid ; 

Our pleafures every hour refine, 
Till numbered with the dead. 


Be open as the day his breaft, 
Be {potlefs as the fnow : 
His heart let fympathy inveft, 

And cheerfulnefs his brow. 


Thus fhall we crop the flowers of joy, 
While life’s fhort race endures. 

Hear why I prize this glittering toy = 
Know, then, this hair is—your’se 


Is mine? With rapture Damon cris, 
Me docs my Anna love ? 
For me do thofe kind vows arife, 


Which liftening gods approve 2 
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Hence to the winds be every care, 
Let Hymen’s train attend 5 — ; 
The torch, which lights the faithful pair, 
Shall pure from Heaven defcend. 


Then will T bk {s the facred mark, 
To blifs which changed my woe ;' 

And when I fee the iocket {park, 
I'll think on Jeve and you. 


July 1798. T. 


Ope to the Sprrir of FRESHNESS, 


Sketched on the Firit of May, 1790, at 
Mambead, near an Evergreen Oak, 


By Mr. PoLwHELe. 
— nigrum 
licibus crebris facra nemus accubet um- 
bra. VIRGIL. 


© THOU, the daughter of the vernal dew, 
That, gliftering to the morn with pearly 
light 
The gentle Aura woo'd 
Belide a dripping cave ; 
There, mid the blufh of rofes, won the 


nymp 
To dalliance, as in fighs fhe whifper’d 
love ; . 
There faw thee born, as May 
Unclos’d her laughing eye ; 
Spirit of Frefhnefs hail! At this dim hour 
While, ftreakt with recent grey, the dawn 
appears, 
Where fport thy humid fteps, 
Ambrofial eflence, fay ? 
Haply, thy flippers glance along my path 
Where frofted lilies veil their filver bells 
Beneath the lively green 
Of their full-fhading leaves, 

Or doft thou wander in the hoary field 
Where, overhead, I view the cautious hare 
Nibbling, while ftillnefs reigns, 
The light-fprent barley-blade ? 

Or doft thou hover o’er the hawthorn 
bloom, 
Where, in his neft of clay, the blackbird 
opes 
His golden lids, and tunes 
A foft-preluding ftrain ? 
Or, art thou foaring mid the fleeced air 
To meet the day-fpring, where the plume- 
wet lark 
Pours, fudden, his thrill note 
Beneath a dufky cloud ? 
I fee thee not—But lo! a vapory fhape 
That oft belies thy form, emerging flow, 
From that deep central gloom, 4 
Retts on the moontipt wood ; 
Now, by a halo circled, fails along, 
As gleams with icicles his azure veit, 
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Now fhivers on the trees, 

_ And feebly finks from fight. 

Tis = + And lo, upon the whitening 

olds ‘ 

Of the dank mift that fills the hollow dell, 
Chill damp with drizzly locks 
Glides in his lurid car ; 

Where a lone fane o’er thofe broad rufhes 

nods 

In ee thes torpor; fave when flitting 

at 

Stirs the rank ivy brown 

That clafps its oozing walls ! 

Yet, yet, defcending from yon eaftern tent, 
Whofe amber feemsto kifs the wavy plain, 
A form, half-viewlefs, {preads 

A fluth purpureal round. 

I know thee, Frefhnefs! Lo, delicious 

green 

Sprinkles thy path. The burfting buds 

above : 

With vivid moitture glow,’ 

To mark thy gradual way. 

The florets, opening, from their young 

cups dart 

The carmine blufh, the yellow luftre 

clear : 

And now entranc’d, I drink 

Thy breath in living balms! 

And nota ryegrafs trembles, but it gives 

A {cent falubrious ; not a flower exhales 
Its odors, but it breathes 
O’er all, a cool repofe. 

Mild fhadowy power! while now thy 

treffes bath’d 

In — tints, the fnowdrop’s coldnefs 

ed 

On fky-blue hyacinths, 

Thy chafte and fimple wreath ; 
While flows to zephyr thy tranfparent robe 
Stealing the colours of the lunar bow, 

How fhort thy veftal reign 

Amid the rofy lawn ! 

Yes! if thou mix the faffron hues that 

ftream 

From the bright orient with the rofcid rays 
Of yonder orb that hangs 
A filvery drop, on high ; 

Cr, if thou love, along the lucent fod, 

To catch the fparkles of thy modeft ftar ; 
With all the mingled beams 
Heightening fome virgin’s bloom ; 

Fleet as the thadow from the breded heaven 

Bruhhing the goffamer, thy fteps retire 
Within the gelid gloom 
Of thy green-vetted oak. 

There, as its ambient arch with airy fweep 

Chequers the ground, thine ¢ eyes of dewy 

light,” 

Purfue the turf that floats 

In many a tremulous wave, 
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And now, retreating to the breezy marge 
Of the pure ftream, thy ruby fingers rear 
The new-blown flowers that wake 
To tinge its cryfai tide : 
Or gentiy ov thine alabafter urn 
Thy head reciines, beneath fome aged beech 
That mid the crifped brook 
Steeps.its long-wreathed roots ; 
While from the cave where firft thine ef- 
fence fprung, , 
Where the chafte naiads rang’d their glit- 
tering {pars, 
Rills, trickling thro’ the mofs, 
Purl o’er the pebbled floor. 
There ficep till eve; as now the tyrant 
heat 
Kindles, with rapid firides, the extenfive 
lawn, 
And e’en thy favourite haunt, 
The verdurous oak, invades. 
And may no vapours from that ofier’d 
bank 
Annoy thee—thou, whofe delicacy dreads, 
Tho’ thrinking from the jun, 
The failow’s ttagnant fhade. 
There fleep till eve; uniefs the fpring- 
_ Jov'd fhowers 
Pattering among the foliage, bid thee rife 
To tafte thofe tranfient blooms 
That with the rainbow live. 
There fleep tilleve; when, as thy parent 
Air , 
With feathery foftnefs flutters o’er thine 
‘urn, 
And mid the vermeil bower, 
The dew thy feet impearls ; 
Joy’d fhalt thou hail the watery-tinted 
cloud, 
Whofe radiant tkirts half-hide the wefter- 
ing orb, 
While a fine emerald hue 
The whole horizon ftains 3 
Till thro’ the fragrance of his {weet briar 
leaves 
Thy glow-worm flings a folitary ray, 
As peace defcends, to huth 
The twilight-bofom’d {cene ! 


OCCASIONAL ADDRESS. 
Written by Mr. Roscoe, 

And delivered by Mr. HOLMAN, on the 
Night appropriated for the Benefit of 
the Children of the late Mr. PALMER, 
at the Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 


YE airy Sprites, who oft as Fancy calls 

Sport *mid the precin&s of thefe haunted 
walls, ’ 

Light forms that float in Mlirth’s tumul- 
tuous throng, 

And fioste dance, and revel: y, and fong— 

© 
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Fold your gay wingsreprefs your wont 
ed fire— 
And from your favourite feats awhile re- 


tire. 

And thou, whofe powers fublimer thoughts 
impart, 

Queen of the fprings that move the Hu- 
man Heart, 

With change alternate, at whofe magic 
call 


The fwelling tides of Paffivn rife or fall— 
Thou too withdraw—for ’mid thy lov'd 
abode, 
With ftep more fern a mightier Power has 
trod. 
Here, on this {pot, to every eye confeft, 
Tnrob‘d witi terrors tiood the kingly gueft. 
Here, on this {pot, Death wav’d th’ un- 
erring dart, 
And itruck his nobleft prize—an honeft 
heart. : 
What wond’rous links the human feel- 
ings bind! 
How ftrong the fecret fympathies of Mind ! 
As Fancy’s pigtur'd forms around us move, 
We hope or fear, rejoice, detelt, or love— 
Nor heaves the figh for {cifith woes alone : 
Congenial foirows mingle with our own. 
Hence as the Poet’s raptured eye-ball roll, 
The fond deiirium feizes all his foul, 
And while his pulfe concordant meafures 
keeps, 
He finiles in tran{port, or in anguifh weeps. 
But ah! lamented fhade! not thine to 
know 
The arguihh only of imagin’d woe : 
Doom'd the lov’d Partner of thy foul to 
mourn, 
And fond parental ties untimely torn : 
Then while thy bofom, Jab’ring with its 
grief, 
From fabled forzows fought a hhort relief ; 
‘The fancied woes, too true to Nature’s 
tone, 
Borft the ilight barrier and became thy 
own : 
In mingle tides the fwelling paffions ran, 
Abiorb’d the Actor, and o’erwhelm’d thé 
Man ; 
Martyr of fympathy ! more fadly true 
Than ever Fancy feign’d or Poet drew ! 
Say, why by Heaven’s. acknowledg’d 
hand imprett, 
Such keen fenfations a&iuate all the breaft? 
Why throbs the heart for joys that long 
have fled ? 
Why lingers Hope around the filent dead ? 
Why — the Spirit its encumbering 
clay, 
And longs to foar to happier realms away ? 
Does Heaven, unjutt, the fond defire iuitil 
To add to mortal woes another ill ? 
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Are there no beings of etherial frame 

That in foft whifpers prompt the nightly 
dream ? 

Or mid lone mufings of remembrance 
(weet 

Infpire the fecret wifh—once more to meet? 

There arve—for not by more determined 
Laws 

The fympathetic feel the magnet draws, 

Than the freed Spirit aéts with ttrong 
controul 

On its refponfive fympathies of foul ; 

And tells, in charaSters of truth unfurl’d, 

There is another and a better World. 

Yet, while we forrowing tread this 

earthiy ball, 

For human woes a human tear will fall. 


Bleft be that tear—who gives it, doubly 
et— 

That heals with balm the Orphan’s bleed~ 
ing breatt. 

Not all that breathes in morning’s genial 

. dew 

Revives the parent plant where once it 
grew ; 

Yet may thofe dews, with timely nurture, 
aid 

The infant flowrets drooping in the 


ade. 

While memory of tried worth and manners 
mild, 

A Father’s Virtues, ftill protect his 
child, 


THEATRE, 


N Operatic Drama, was brought for- 
“\. ward on Saturday, Auguft 11, at 
the Haymarket theatre, under the name of 
FALSE AND TRUE. 

This piece takes its title from the feem- 
ing guilt of Lealto, the confidential fervant 
of count Florenzi, who, difcharged by his 
mafter in confequence of being convicted, 
on proofs apparently ftrong, of having 
robbed the count, and defigning to murder 
him, ftill preferves his ‘fidelity unfhaken, 
and fucceeds in proving his innocence, by 
refcuing his mater when he is on the point 
of being affaflinated by bravos, employed 
for that purpofe by his rival in Jove, the 
marquis Cailari. 

The following are the dramatis perfonee : 

Count Benini, Mr. Munden ; Marchefe 
Caliari, Mr. Barrymore ; Count Florenzi, 
Mr. Trueman; Lealto, Mr. C. Kemble ; 
Tomato, Mr. Davenport; Malevoli, Mr. 
Waldror, jun. O’Rafarty, Mr. Jobn- 
ftone ; Nicoio, Mr. D'Arcy ; Lupo, Mr. 
Ledger.— Juliana, Mifs Heard ; Lauretta, 
Mis Grithths ; Marchefa Veteria, Mrs. 
Davenport ; Janetta, Mrs. Bland. 

The fable is as follows : 

The fcene is in Naples. Count Benini, 
a worthy and whimiical old nobleman, is 
the father of Juliana, an amiable young 
lady, who is betrothed to count Florenzi. 
Count Florenzi, a Neapolitan officer, is 
diftant, in the fervice of his country. 
During his ablence, his friend, marquis 
Caliari, becomes enamoured of Juliana ; 
but convinced, from the attachment of the 
two lovers, that his own paflion is hopes 
lefs, he refolves to endeavour the accom- 
plithment of his withes by the deftruétion 
ot count Florenzi, For this purpole he 


employs four bravos to lie in watch for 
Florenzi, who is every day expe¢ted from 
the army, and to murder him. The count 
returns, attended by his faithful fervant 
Lealto. The bravos begin the attack ; 
but by the timely valour of Lealto and his 
matter, are driven away. Caliari, ftung 
with vexation that his fcheme had failed, 
determines to ruin Lealto, conceiving too 
that if that honeft and zealous fervant 
were removed, he fhould have a better 
chance for deftroying the malter. For 
this purpofe he introduces one of ‘the 
bravos into the houfe, and employs ano- 
ther villain to purloin the pifture of Jue 
liana, and conceal it upon the perfon cf 
Lealto. In the mean time Caliari endea- 
vours to fhake the confidence of Florenzi 
in his faithful Lealto. At length a fabri- 
cated letter is fent to Leaito, accufing him 
of being in the plot to deltroy his matter, 
and reproaching him with treachery to the 
gang, in wounding one of the rufhans, 
and defending his matter. This letter is 
delivered to Lealto by one of the villains 
in the prefence of Florenzi, and the latter 
is induced to requeft that his fervant will 
read its contents, by the inftigations of 
Caliari. Florenzi, however, will not dif- 
truft the integrity of Lealto, till one of 
the ruffians propofes that all the {rvants 
fhall undergo a fearch to fee who has ftolen 
the picture of Florenzi’s miltrefs. This 
fearch, of courfe, ends in the difgrace of 
poor Lealto. His maiter then coniiders 
him as really guilty, difmifles hiny trom 
his fervice, but offers him a purfe, which 
Lealto, conicious of his innocence, and 
animated by honeft pride, refufes. Lealto 
then an to the houfe of his beloved 
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Lauretta, the daughter of an old cottager 
of a fclfih character, who rejects him 
with contempt when he finds that he is 
out of place and without money. Wan- 
dering in agony, Lealto overhears the 
rufhians agree to meet at night to murder 
his maiter. Lealto exclaims againft the 
defign with horror ; and being diicovered 
by the ruffians they feize him, and bear 
him away to the houfe of a confederate, 
affuring him, that after they have dif- 
patched his matter they will return and 
make an end of him. Lealto is thus left 
in the utmoft diltrefs, arifing from the 
con{cioufnefs of the fate that impends over 
the head of his mafter, and ‘of the death 
that awaits himfelf. Fortunately, how- 
ever, his miltrefs, Lauretta, had feen the 
ruffans bear him in, and procazing the 
affiftance of her brother Nicolo, they fet 
him at liberty, and, confine the wretch 
who was left to guard hin. The mur- 
derers are in the houfe of Florenzi, jutt on 
his bridal night, ftill employed by Caliari 
to deftroy a detefted happy rival. Caliari 
himielf joins them, difguifed, in order to 
quicken and ficure their meafures. The 
villains retire into a back room,.and as 
foon as their confederate has received the 
{word of Florenzi, preparatory to his un- 
drefling, this confederate is to fay, as the 
fignal for the attack, §’Tis a dark night, 
fix." Having uttered thefe words, the 
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ruffians ‘rufh in, headed by Caliari, and 
are on the point of murdering Florenzi, 
but at the fame infant appears Lealto with 
a party of foldiers, who aim their muf- 
quets, and the ruffians drop their fwords, 
Thas the innocence and fidelity of Lealto 
are manifelted, and the wickednels of 
Caiiari is expofed ; the latter retires re- 
pentantly, admitting the jultice of the pu- 
nifhment he expeéts, and avowing his 
fatal love as the caufe of his departure 
from friendfhip and from honour. The 
piece, of courte, then concludes with the 
happinefs of the meritorious charaéters. 

Such is the main fable ; but there is an 
underplot arifing from the defire of count 
Benini to marry a rich old coquet named 
Marchefa Veteria, but being rejected, he 
impofes upon her, as a foreign nobleman, 
a [vith fellow, who was by turnsa chair- 
man and a haymaker, and who, getting 
drunk at Wapping, enters on board a 
fhip deftined for Naples, conceiving that 
it was bound for Dublin. 

There is nothing very novel in point of 
fable or chavaéter in this play, but it is 
not devoid of humour or intereit. ‘The 
performers acquitted themfelves very ably, 
The mufic is by Dr. Arnold, and fome 
of it is highly beautiful. Several of the 
airs were encored. 

The piece was well received by a very 
large audience. 


AMERICAN NEGOCIATION WITH FRANCE. 


From the New York [ExTrRaorpI- 
NaRY] GazeETTE, and GENERAL 
ADVERTISER. 

New York, Saturday, June 23, half paft 

Nine o'clock, A. M. 
Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the Houfe of Reprefen- 
tatives, 

WV HILE I congratulate you on the 

Y  artival of Gen. Marfhall, one of 
our late envoys extraordinary to the French 
yepublic, at a place of fafety, where he is 
juttly held in honour, I think it my duty 
to commuuieate to vou a letter received 
by me from Mr. Gerry, the only one of 
thethree whohas not received the conge. 

This letter, together with another from 

the mini‘ter of foreign relations to him, of 

the 3d of April, and his anfwer of the 
4th, will thew the fituation in which he 
remums, hisintentions, and profpeéts. 

[ pretume that before this time he has 
veecived tiefh initructions (a copy of which 
accompanies this meifage) to confent to no 


Joan, and therefore the negociation may be 
confidered as at an end. 

I will never fend another minifter to 
France, without affurances that he will be 
received, refpected, and honoured, as the 
reprefentative of a great, free, powerful, 
and independent nation. JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, June 21, 1798. 


My dear Sir, Paris, 17th April 1798. 

This, Texpe&, you will recewe by my 
colleague, gen. Marfhall, who carries 
with him the laft letter of Mr. Talleyrand 
to the American envoys, and their aniwer. 
On the day when we fent the anfwer, I re- 
ceived a letter from the minifter, a copy of 
which, and my aniwer, is inclofed. [ 
have not fent thefé to the {:cretary of ftate, 
becanfe [ have not time to prepare a letter 
to accompany them.—Indeed, I expefted 
my paflport with my colleagues ; but I am 
informed the dire&tory will not confent to 
my leaving France: and to bring on an 
immediate rupture, by adepting this mea- 
fure contrary to their wilhes, would be, in 


ee 
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my mind, unwarrantable.—The object of 
Mr. Talleyrand, you will perceive, was 
to refume our xeciprocal communications, 
and again to difcufs the butinefs of a loan. 
I thought it beft, in my an{wer, not mere- 
ly to ovje to this, but to every mrafure 
that could have atendency to draw me into 
a negociation. pie 

I accepted of this miffion, my dear fir, 
to fupport your adm nitration, and have 
brougat myfelf into a predicament®, which 
you muft afliit me to extricate a y eli from, 
by appointing fome others to tupply the 
places of myiclf and colleagues, if a fur- 
ther progiefs in this butinels fhould be 
found practicable. 

I have only a moment to add my beft 
refpects to your lady, and my aflurances of 
the molt fincere and refpe&tful attachment 
of, 

My dear fir, your's fincerely, 
E. GERRY. 
The prefident of the United States. 


(TRANSLATIONS.) 

Paris, the 14th germinal, 6th year of 
the French republic, one and in- 
divifible, [34 April, 1798.] 

The minifter of foreign relations to Mr. 

Gerry, envoy extraordinary of the Uni- 

ted States of America, to the French 

Republic. 

I fuppofe, fir, that Meffis. Pinckney 
and Marfhall have thought it uieful and 
proper, ir: confequence of the intimations 
given inthe end of my note of the 28ih 
Ventofe lait, and the obftacles which their 
known opinions have interpofed to the de- 
fired reconcil:ation to quit the territory of 
the republic. On this fuppofition I have 
the honour to point out to you the sth or 
7th of this decade, to refume our reciprocal 
communications upon the interelts of the 
French republic and the United States of 
America. 

Receive, I pray you, the affurances of 
my pertect confideration. 

Cu. Mav. TALLEYRAND. 


Paris, 4th April, 1798, (Germi- 
nal 15, an. 6.) 

Thad the honour, citizen minifter, of 
receiving your letter of the 14th Germinal 
(the 3d init.) and Mr. Deutrement, who 
delivered it, informed me, that it was in- 
tended to be fhewn to general Pinckney 
and general Mar‘hall. 

While my colleagues and myéelf, to 
whom the government of the United States 
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* T allude to my painful refidence here as a political cypher. 
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have entrufted the affairs of the embafly, 
had a joint agency therein, I have carefully 
imparted to them all the propofitions which 
you have requelted, and the relative con- 
ferences; and to yourfelf our decifions 
thereon, regretting at the fame time the 
unfortunate embarraffing  circum(tances 
which impofed on me this difigree- 
able tafk. But as by the tenor of your 
letter, it is now expcSted that they will 
quit the territory of the French repub- 
lic, it will be impoffible for me to be the 
medium of, or to ‘ake any meafures which 
will be painful to my colleagues, or not 
to afford them all the affiitance in my 
power; and it would be moreover in- 
confiftent with the line of conduct which 
you well know, citizen minitier) I hove 
uniformly obferved, for removing the un« 
favourable impreffions which exited on the 
part of the goverrjnent againft them ; in- 
deed, in our Jaft leiter there is a conditional 
2pplcation for paflports, which it appears 
to me fuperfedes the neceffity of a hint to 
them on this fubje& ; and general Marfhal 
is waiting impatiently for an anfwer to 
that part of it which refpects a letter of fafe~ 
conduét for the veffel in which he and his 
fuite may take paffage for the United Siates, 
to determine whether he thall embark from 
France or Great-Britain; but the unfor- 
tunate fituation of general Pinckney, with 
refpect to the critical {tate of his daughter’s 
health, renders it utterly impoffible for 
him to depart under exifting circumitances. 

You have propofed, citizen minifler, the 
sth or 7th of this decade for me to refume 
(reprendre) our reciprocal communications 
upon the intevelts of the French Republic 
and of the United States. The reciprocal 
communications which we had, were fuch 
only as I have alluded to in the beginning 
of this letter, unlefs your propofitions, ac- 
companied with an injunction of fecrecy, 
for me to treat feparately, is confidered in 
this light. Toretume this fubjeét will be 
unavailing, becaute the meafure, for the 
reafons which I then urged, is utterly im 
practicable. I can only then confer :nfor- 
mally and unaccredited on any fubjec ref- 
pecting our miffion, and communicate to 
the government of the United States the 
refult of fuch conferences, being in my ins 
dividual capacity unauthorifed to give them 
an official ttamp. Neverthclels, every 
meaiure in my power, and in conformity 
wiih the duty I owe my country, fhall be 
zealoufly purfued to reftore harmony and a 
cordial friendfhip between the two repub. 
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lics. Thad the honour of calling on you 
laft evening, forthe purpofe of making 
this communication verbally, but as you 
were abfent, to prevent mifconceptions, I 
have thought it beit to reduce it to.wri'ing. 

Accept, I pray you, citizen minitter, 
the aflurances of my perfect efteem and 
re/pect. E. GERRYs 
To the minifter of foreign affairs 

of the French republic. 


To Charles Cotefworth Pinckney, John 
Marthall, Elbridge Gerry, Efqrs. En- 
voys Extraordinary, Minifters Plenipo- 
tentiary from the United States of 
America to the French Republic. 


Gentlemen, 

On the 4th inftant came to hand your 
firlt difpatches fince you arrived at Paris, 
thefe were your numbers, 1,-4,and 5— 
and on the 6th inft. four numbers 2 
and 3 were received. On the sth your No. 
s, dated the 8th of January, and a tranila- 
tion of the meffage of January the qth, 
fiom the direétory to the couucil of five 
hundred, were laid before the congrefs. 
In this letter you repeat, that there ex- 
ifts no hope of your being received official- 
ly by that government, or that the obje&ts 
of your miffion will be in any wav accom- 
plithed.” This op'nion is fanéticned by 
the whole tenor of your communications ; 
and we truit that foon after the date of 
your number 5, you clofed your miffion 
by demanding paflports to leave the terri- 
tories of the French republic. 

An official copy of your letters of cre- 
dence having been delivered to the minifter 
for foreign affairs, and by him laid heforethe 
direStory, they were fufficiently informed of 
the great objets of your miffion; and con- 
fidering that you were an extraordinary de- 
legation from an independent nation, you 
had aright toexpeét a prompt and refpeét- 
ful reception. The fair and honorable views 
of the American government, which diéta- 
ted your appointment and your powers, 
entitled you to expeét the early appointment 
of a commiffion by the French government, 
with equal powers, to negociate on ail the 
matters in controverfy between them. 
Had the French gevernment been influ- 
enced by fimilar views, the objects of your 
nviflion would long fince have been accom- 
plithed, to the advantage and peace of both 
nations. Burt inflead of coming forward 
on fuch equal and proper ground, they have 
treated you, and through you, your coun- 
try with extreme neglect. 

Under the e civcumitances, the prefident 
pre‘omes that you have long fince quitted 
Paris, and the French dominions; -yct ac- 
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tuated as you were with an ardent defire to 
preferve peace, which you know won!d be 
fo grateful to your country; and huving 
for this object manifited urexampled pa- 
tience, and fubmitted toa fe: ie. of mortifis 
cations; as you alfo pr poled to make one 
more direét atrempi, ‘ubfequent to the date 
of vour lait letter, 10 draw the French 
goveinment to an open negociation- there 
is a bare poffib: ty that this latt effort may 
have fucceeded; the piefident therefore 
thinks it proper to dire, 

1. That if you are n treaty with pers 
fons duly authorized by the dire&ory on 
the fubjeci of your muilion, you are then 
to remain and cxpedie the completion of: 
the treaty, if it fhould not have heen con- 
cluded. Befoie this letter goes to hand, 
you will have aicertained whethe: the ne- 
guciation is or isnot conduéted with can- 
dour on the psit of the French govern- 
ment; and if you thal] have dicovered a 
clear defign to procraftinate, you are to 
break off the negociation, demand your 
paflports, and return. For you will con- 
fider that luipenfe is ruinous to the effential 
interefts of your country. 

2. ‘That if, on the receipt of this letter, 
you fhall not have been received, or whe- 
ther received or not, if you fhall not be in 
treaty with perions duly authorifed by the 
directory, with full and equal powers, you 
are to demand your pafiports and return. 

3- In no event is a treaty to be purs 
chafed with money, by a loan or other- 
wile. There can be no fafety in a treaty 
fo obtained. A loan tothe republic would 
violate our neutrality ; and a douceur to 
the men now in power, might by their 
fucceilors be urged as a reafon for annul- 
Jing the treaty, or as a precedent for fur- 
ther and repeated demands, 

It is proper to apprize you, that a mo- 
tion has heen made im the fenate, and will 
doubt'efs be repeated tn the houfe of re- 
prefintatives, to defire the prefident to lay 
before them: your commun:cations ; and 
he will probably be under the neceifity of 
doing it, only withholding the two names 
which you promifed fhould in no event be 
made public. I have the honour to be, &c. 

TimoTuHy PICKERING, 

Department of ttate, 

Philadelphia, March 23, 1798. 





Letter from the Minitter of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to M. Gerry, Envoy from the 
United States, written at the time of 
tranfinitting his paffport. 

Paris, July 12, 1798. 
As long, fir, as I could flatter mytelf 
with being able to fulfil the wifhes of the 
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executive direftory, by employing myfelf, 
in concert with you, in endeavouring to re- 
eitablifh a good underftanding between the 
French republic and the United States, I 
have endeavoured, both in the converfa- 
tions which we have held, and in the cor- 
refpondence which we have carried on, to 
convince you of the utility of your pre- 
fence at Paris. It was in your capacity 
of envoy of the American government, 
that I wrote to you, and that I received 
you, and it depended only on yourfelf to 
be publicly intrpduced to the executive 
directory. Without agreeing with you in 
opinion as to the alteration which the de- 
parture of mefirs. Pinckney and Marfhail 
made in your inftruétions, in which you 
were authorifed to treat feparately, it ap- 
peared to me, that, even according to 
your own hypothefis, it was your duty to 
have referred the queltion to your govern- 
ment, and in the interval to have Jettled 
with me, by amicable difcuffion, ail the 
points in contelt. 

This meafure was the more natural, be- 
cate, fetting afide the premature intelli- 
gence which your government has received 
of my offer to treat with you after the de- 
parture of your colleagues, my note of 
April latt, which muft have reached Phi 
Jadelphia, on the latter end of May, could 
Jeave no doubt on the fubieét. It treated 
of three diltinét objects. At replied, inzhe 
firft place, with that dignity which be- 
comes the French government, to the com- 
plaints of the United States, though thofe 
complaints were directly oppofite to truth. 
It there pointed out the motive which hin- 
dered the negociation from being carried 
on with the envoys collectively. It there 
folemnly declares the conciliatory difpofi- 
tions of the executive directory, its defire 
to renew the bonds of its ancient friend- 
thip, and its difpofition to treat with you. 
A declaration fo explicit was only made 
with a view of turnifhing the preiident of 
the United States with an infallible means 
cf reconcitiation. It was a pledge of 
peace. I prefumed that you could not but 
have received inftructions in conformity 
with my letter, and even other powers, if 
neceflary ; or that at leaft if you had an- 
nounced to the prefident the defire of re- 
turniug to America, another envoy would 
be {ent to complete the happy work which 
we have had the fatistaction of beginning. 

To hopes thus founded was joined the 
conideration of the inconvenience which 
would refult from your departure. I have 
made you fenfible, that in fpite of the af- 
furances which you have given me, it 
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would be difficult for you to perfuade an¥ 
ove that this delire of fecing the negocia- 
tion entrutted to other hands originated 
folely in this diffidence of vourfeif, and in 
your opinion of the invaiidi:y of your 
powers. EF reprefented to you the conjec- 
tures to which it would give rife; the in- 
ferences which the Britifh cabinet would 
draw from it, who {pare no means to fet 
France and the Gnited States at variance ; 
and the fufpicions to which it would give 
rife in the French government. I demon- 
ttrated to you the pofible con fequences : 
different incidents have already prevented 
the friendly intercourfe of the two repub- 
lics ; the man who fincerely defives the 
eftablithment of peace aiay well b- appre- 
henfive of new obftacles. 

Thefe confiderations have made me 
anxious to prevent your return. You in- 
filt upon it in your letter of the roth inf, 
You will theretore receive herewith the 
paffports which you require for the thip 
now waiting for yon at Havre. May you 
return to the United States, and may the 
reprefentations which you fhall there make 
of what has pafled between us dettroy the 
impreffion which prevails there of the hof- 
tile intentions of France. You have often 
faid, that if you could not treat here in the 
capacity of an envoy, your good offices 
fhould not be {pared as a citizen. You 
cannot render a more fignal fervice to the 
two countries than by contributing to- 
ward the reitoration of a good underfiand- 
ing between them. 

Who can donbr the fincerity of the 
French government, when it is known, 
that for the lait three months every over- 
ture toward peace has come from me, and 
that, faithful to the propoftions in my 
note of the 18th of March lait, I have 
been the firit ferioufly to prefs the necocias 
tion after the departure of meflrs. Mirthall 
and Pinckney. The refafal to treat with 
them will not, I tult, be confidered as 
originating in any averfion to conciliatory 
meatures, becaufe this refufal was accom- 
panied with a promife to treat with youm= 
as your full powers authorife you to treat 
alone. I fhall not ceale to quote this pa- 
per, becaufe it is upon this bahs that our 
government has proceeded 5 and admitting 
even that you were bound by any fecrec 
inttructions, I could not give credit to 
thefe, in oppofition to the actual inftruc- 
tions which appeared in your credentials. 

Yes, fir, immediately on the departure 
of meffrs. Pinckney and Marfhall, I en- 
deavoured to convince you of the necefity 
of purfuing the negociation with a€iivity, 
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and I was on the point of tranfmitting in- 
frruétions to you when a packet-boat ar- 
rived from America, at Havre. You 
then fhewed a itrong difpofition to return. 
¥ did not indeed hefore fuppofe that you 
intended to depart until you had agreed on 
the definitive articles which were afterward 
to be ratified by your government. A 
fhort time afterward I received letters from 
Philadelphia, the contents of which for a 
fhort time interrupted my correfpondence 
with you. On the roth of June, I noti- 
fied to you, that the difpofition of the di- 
rectory was the fame, and inquired to 
know whether at length you were in a 
fituation to negociate. On the 18th of 
June, I tranfmitted you a complete plan 
of negociation. On the 2gth June, I fent 
you for difcuffion a note on one ot rhe 
fubjecis of the articies of our treaties, 
which had not been executed in the United 
States. To this you declined giving any 
reply, though it was ceriainly neceffary 
to enter into the details before we could 
come to any reiult. On the 6th initant, 
I fent two other notes tayou. It was in 
vain that [ accompanied thefé papers with 
the molt cordiai mvitation to enter into 
thefe unavaidable difcuffions with me on 
the fubjeét of our complaints 5 you would 
not afford me an opportunity ot fhewing 
how much liberality the dire: ory was 
difpofed to fhew in the cafe; you would 
not write to me until you wrote for the 
peiports neceflary to your departure. 
And yet it is the French republic which 
is accrted ot being difinclined to peace 
throughout the United Siates. 

There are perfidi ous perfons who may 
infinuate that the has not at ail times been 
pacificaily inclined. But her conduét dif- 
proves the accujation. When the beha- 
viour of Genet gave offence he was {uper- 
feded by the committee of pub.ic fatety, 
and other agents of the French repubiic 
were fent to America with initructions to 
re{pect the government of America, and 
to maintain the ciaufes in its treaties. 
Such were the inftrulions given to citizen 
Adet, who fucceeded theie agents in the 
third year of the republic. Could any 
thing be more pacific than this ? 

The righis of Frenchmen were never- 
theleis mmitaken: the mott important th- 
pulations in their treaties were milcon- 
tirued and rendered ufelefs, and their vet- 
fels met with the greateft difficultics. 
England {ports with the neutrality of the 
ase States with iupunity. A trant- 
action fecretly negociated completed the 
injury done to a friendly people, and from 
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that moment nothing paffed but a corref. 
pondence 1 in which there was every day an 
increafe of acrimony. In this the French 
government takes no part: it truits, that 
a fenfe of their intereft will convince Ame- 
ricans that England feeks to draw her into 
the vortex of her politics. The French 
government beheld the ciforts making by 
her enemies with patient dignity, unul 
the clamours of her fubje&ts forced her to 
depart from this line of conduct. The 
republic ftated its caufes of complaint in 
November 1796, and fought faiisfaciion 
on the fubject. Te will be feen whether 
fae has retufed any fatisfaSory propoials 
on this head. 

Mr. Pinckney had fet fail before the de. 
claration of November 1796, which fuf- 
pended the coinmiercial iitercourle. He 
came as the fucceflor of Mr. Monro— 
like him to paltiate and explain the con- 
du& of the United Siates, but invetted 
with no {pecial powers to enter on the ne- 
gociation which France required. He 
could not be received, b-caufe he was not 
in a capacity to ful®! the conditicns necefs 
fary to the reivmption of our political 
conneftions. ‘The preii ent of the United 
States thought it neceffary to convoke an 
extraordinary meeting of the legiflative 
body. I pafs over his fpeech on the open- 
ing of the feffions, as well as the turn 
which the debates took ; but I thall only 
obferve, that they had an unfavourable ef- 
fe&t on the public mind at Paris, previ- 
oufly to the arrival of the envoys, that this 
circumitance might have been forefeen at 
Philadelphia, and that the envoys them- 
felves not heing wiliing to underttand the 

natural effect of this {pecies of provoca- 
tion, have contributed to render the ims 
prefiion more durable. Every untavour- 
able opinion was, however, {ubordinate 
to the defire which was entertained of a 
fincere reconciliation; and the ftrongeft 
proof of this is the overture which I have 
made to treat with you feparately. 

You have fignified to me, fir, that 
the direétory could have better proved 
its fincerity by a change ot the meafures 
which it has adopted refpe€ting the com- 
merce of the United States. To this I 
reply that the United States would alfo 
have done well to have placed the French 
repubjiic in the fituation in which it ought, 
conformable to its treaties, to have been. 
But let us be lefs precife and more equi- 
table toward one another. Although 
the meafures of France be but the con- 
fequence of thole adopted by the United 
States, you mult have remarked in my 
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propofals of the 18th June laft, That it 
is the defire of the executive direftory, 
that the refpective pretenfions fhould be 
examined and difcufled without regard 
to any thing but juftice, and with an 
intention of configning all differences of 
every defcription, to oblivion, by one 
act. . 

In taking leave of you I beg to teftify 
my efteem. The ftrongeit proof of it is 
the regret T feel at your departure in thefe 
circumftances. Accept my highelt con- 
fideration. 

TALLEYRAND PERIGORD. 

P. S. of the 15th July —* A very un- 
pleafant circumftance has delayed the fend- 
ing of this letter. I know not how it 
happens, but every ftep toward a recon- 
ciliation produces a new caufe for irrita- 
tion, and this always originates with the 
United States. 

For fome days paft, intelligence has 
been received by the executive diregtory, 
by which it appears, that, exceeding all 
bounds, your government no longer pre- 
ferves any meafure. A Jaw of the 26th 
May authorifes an attack upon every 
French fhip of war, which fhail have 
taken, or fhall have any intention to take, 
any American fhips. A_refolution of 
the houfe of reprefentatives fufpends, 
from the date of the 2oth June, all com- 
mercial intercourfe with the French re- 
public and its poffeffions. Several plans 
have been propofed for Jaws, the objeé& 
of which was todrive out of the Ameri- 
can territory all Frenchmen, and to fe- 
quettrate all French property. 

The liberality of the diretory will be 
fhewn on this occafion in the moft un- 
equivocal manner, and perfidy itfelf will 
not be able to caft a veil over the pacific 
difpoftions which it conftantly manifefts. 
In this very moment of new provocation, 
when the only honorable meafure to be 
purfued appears to be a declaration of 
war, the directory confirm the affurances 
which they have made on their part. In 
the crifis it merely confines itfelf to a 
meafure of prefervation, and puts a mo- 
mentary embargo on American veflels, 
referving the queftion of indemnity, if 
there fhould be room for it. The direc- 
tory are difpofed to peace, and they will 
not confider the United States as enemies 
till they thall be forced to do fo by aétual 
hoftilities. 

Since you are determined to fet off, fir, 
tran{mit at leaft to your government this 
folemn deciaration. 

ete re 
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The preamble of the bill lately intro- 
duced in the American congrefs, for de- 
claring the treaty between the United 
States and the French republic void, ftates 
the grievances of the former in the follow- 
ing terms : 

* The republig of France, regardlefs of 
its engagements, has repeatedly intrasted 
the moft important articles of its treaties 
with the United States, to the great in- 
jury and annoyance of tiftir citizens, as 
will be fully exemplified by a reference to 
the following ftate of facts, viz. mer- 
chandife, the property of an enemy, found 
on board American veffels, is, by feveral 
decrees of the French republic, expofed ta 
capture, in violation of an article of the 
treaty of amity and commerce, which fti- 
pulates, that ¢ tree fhips fhall make free 
goods.’ In open defiance of a law, which 
was enagted to enforce the obfervance of a 
ftrict and impartial neutrality, veffels to 
cruife againft their enemy have been armed 
in the ports of the Unired States by the 
agents of the French republic.—Miiitary 
commiffions under the authority of the 
republic of France, have been diftributed 
among the citizens, and an armed force 
to be employed in its fervice has been 
raifed, and attempted to be raifed, in 
various ports of the union, tor the evident 
and avowed purpole of involving the 
United States in a war with Great Britain, 
as a neceflary contequence of permitting, 
within their jurifdiction, fuch a flagrant 
breach of neutrality. French confular 
eftablifhments within the United States 
have atiumed the powers incident to courts 
of admiralty, and have proceeded to the 
trial and condemnation of enemies veffels 
brought into the American ports, thereby 
violating the fovereignty, and compro- 
miiing the peace and neutrality of the na- 
tion. Similar inftitutions, with the fame 
incompetent authorities, have taken cogni- 
zance of Amercan veflels captured and 
carried into forcign ports, and have de- 
creed their condemnation, thereby depriv- 
ing the American claimants of all thofe 
fateguards which accompany the ufual and 
regular aiminittration of maritime jurii- 
prudence. ‘The regulations of the Britith 
government, in relation to the American 
commerce, however unauthorifed and un- 
juit, are made a pretext to juftify the 
adoption of a fimilar fyftem on the part of 
the French republic, although it is evident 
that the United States, not having a con- 

troul over the aSts of that nation, cannot 
be refponfible for their improper conduct. 
Merchargdile, exported in American bet- 
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oms, which are not included in the lit 
of contraband articles are, by a decree of 


the agents of France, made liable to cap- 
ture, thereby contravening the provilions 
of the treaty, to the great injury of the 
commerce and r avigation of the United 
States. Sea papers for merchant fhips, 
not contem plated by the treaty, nor ever 
yequired tn the 7 spernnyp intercourfe be- 
tween the parties, were arbitrarily, and 
without any previous notice, exacted, a 
the want of them made a plea for capture 
and condemnation ; by which infidious 
arrangement the commerce of the Unied 
States became immediately expoied to 
moleftation, and has, in confequence there- 
of, fuffered immenfe depredations. A 
decree of the French government {tipulates, 
that the chara&ler of American bottoms 
fhal! be determined by the quality of their 
vefpetive cargoes. The manutacture or 
produce of the Britith poffeifions found on 
board the fame, render liable to feizure and 
confifcation both veffel and cargo. Ame- 
rican citizens found on board the vefiels of 
the enemies of France, either as officers 
or feamen, are, by a decree of the French 
republic, which outrages-every tevling of 
humanity, made liabie to fuffer as pirates, 
without being allowed in any cafe to allege 
that they were ferced to it by violence, 
mienaces, or otherwife. To obtain fecurity 
againft further grievances and agereffion, 
a compe niation fer injuries fu@ained, as 
weil as to reftore the ties of amity which 
forme ly united the two nations, and 
which have been fevered by the lawlefs and 
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=xplanatory Article, figned at London, 
the ssth of March 1798, to be added 
to the Treaty of Amny, Commerce, 
and Navigation, between his Britannic 
Maijeity an i the United States of Ame- 
rica, figned at London, the igth of 
November 1794. 


7 REREAS, 








V by the 28th article of 
YY the treaty of amity, commerce, 

md navigation, between bis Britannic 
mrajelty a d the United States, figned at 
London, on the rgth of November 17945 
it was agreed, thar the' contr: adling § parucs 
would from time to time reac tily treat of 
and conceraing fuch ieee articles as 
might be propoted ; that they would fine 
cerely endeavour fo to fori fuch articles, 
as that they might conduce to mutual 
convenience, and tend to promote mutual 
fatisfaGtion and friendfhip ; and that fuch 

articles, atter having been duly ratified, 
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outs ‘ageous ¢: ondu&t of the French govern. 
ment, the United States, in the {pirit of 
peace and conciliation, had recourfe to a 
friendly negociation with the republic of 
France. Their endeavours, unremittingly 
purfued, have heen entirely fruftrated, 
and aii their overtures fcornfully rejected ; 


and initead of indemnity for the immeng 
loffes of their citizens, by maritime fpolia. 


tions and arbitrary detention of their vef- 
fels, tribute, in the form of loans and 
otherwile, has been infultingly demanded, 
and inftead of an attention to their com. 
plaints, and a competent redrefs of them, 
an apologetic explanation of tte firm and 
dignified language of the executive addrefs 
to the legiflature has been required as a 
nece(lary pre iminary to negociation, Thus 
circu nitanced, it becomes evident, in juf- 
tification of their violated rights and in. 
fulted dignity, as well as to furnifh the 
means of repelling the hoftile atts of the 
republic, and the continuance of its Jaw- 
Jefs depredations, to annul and declare 
void the treaties that exitt between the two 
nations. Be it therefore enacted, that the 
ireaty of amity and commerce, and the 
treaty of alliance between the United 
States and the French government, con- 
cluded on the 6th day ot February 17738; 
and the confular convention between the 
faine parties, concluded on the 14th of 
Nove uber 1788, ought of right to be, and 
are hereby deciared void and, of no effeét 
and {hall no longer be binding on the go- 
vernment and citizens of the United 
States. 





PAPER. 


fhould be added to, and make a part of 
that treaty : and whereas difficulties have 
anifen, with refpeét to the execution of {fo 
much of the fifth article of the {aid treaty, 
as requires, that the commilflicners ap 
pointed under the tame fhould, in their 
defcription, particuiarife the latitude tid 
longitude of the fource of the river, which 
may be found to be the one truly intended 
in the treaty of peace between his Britane 
nic majeily and the United States, under 
the name of the River 
fon whereof it is expedient that the faid 
commifioners fhould be releafed from the 
obligation of conforming to the provifions 
of the faid article in this relpc c&ts the un- 
der ene { being refpefively named by his 
Britannic ma jeity a and the United Staics 
of America, their plenipotentiai ies for the 
purpote of treating of, and concluding 
iuch articles as may be proper to be ated 
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to the faid treaty, in conformity to the 
abovementioned ftipulation, and having 
communicated to each other their ref{pec- 
tive full powers, have agreed and con- 
cluded, and do hereby declare in the name 
of his Britannic maielty and of the United 
States of America, that the commiffioners 
appointed under the fifth article of the 
faid treaty, fhail not be obliged to parti- 
cularife in their defcription the latitude 
and longitude of the fource of the river 
which may be found to be the one truly 
intended in the forefaid treaty of peace un- 
der the name of the river St. Croix, but 
they thall be at liberty to deferibe the faid 
river in fich other manner as they may 
judge expedient, which defcription thall be 
confidered as a complete execution of the 
duty required of the faid commiffioners in 
this iefpect by the article aforefaid. And 
to the end that no uncertainty may here- 
after exit on this fubjeét, it is farther 
agreed, that, as foon as may be after the 
decifion of the faid commiffioners, mea- 
fures fhall be concerted between the go- 
vernment of the United States and his 
Britannic majetty’s governors, or lieute- 
nant-governors in America, in order to 
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ereé&t and keep in repair a fuitable monu - 
ment at the place afcertained and defcribed 
to be the fource of the faid river St. Croix, 
which *meafures fhall immediately there- 
upon, and as often afterward as may be 
requifite, be duly executed on both fides 
with punStuality and good faith. 

This explanatory article, when the fame 
fhall have been ratified by his majefty, 
and by the preiident of the United States, 
by and with the advice apd confent of their 
fenate, and the refpective ratifications mu= 
tually exchanged, thall be added to and 
make a part of the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, between his ma« 
jefty and the United States, figned at 
London, on the 19th day of November 
1794, and fhali be permanently binding 
upon his majeity and the Uniret States. 

In witnefs whereof, we the faid under= 

figned pleninotentiaries of his Britan- 
nic majefty and the United States of 
America have figned this prefent ar- 
ticle, and have caufed to be affixed 
thereto the feal of our arms. Done 
at London, this 1 5th of March 1798. 
GRENVILLE, (L. S.) 
Rurus Kine. (L.58.) 


Letrer from General WasHincton, on his Appointment as Commander in 


Chicf of the American Army, to Joun Avams, E/g. Prefident of the 


United States. 


Mount Vernon, July 13, 1798. 

Dear Sir, 
if HAD the honour, on the evening of 
JL the rith inftant, to receive from the 
hand of the fecretary of war, your favour 
of the 7th, announcing that you had, with 
the advice and confent of the fenate, ap- 
pointed me * Lieutenant-gereral and com- 
mancer in chief cf all the armies raifed, 
or to be raifed, for the fervice of the 
United States.” . 

I cannot exprefs how greatly affefted I 
am at this new proof of pubiic confidence, 
and the highly flattering manner in which 
you have been pleafed to make the com- 
munication ; at the fame time, I mutt not 
conceal from’ you my earnelt wilh, that 
the choice had fallen upon a man lefs de- 
clined in years, and better qualified to en- 
counter the ufual viciffitudes of war. 

You know, fir, what calculation I have 
made relative to the probable courfe of 
events, on my retiring from office, and 
the determination I had confoled myfelt 
with, of clofing the remnant of my days 
in my prefent peaceful abode; you will 


therefore be at no lofs to conceive and ap- 
preciate the fenfations I mutt have experi- 
enced, to bring my mind to any conclufion 
that would pledge me, at fo late a period 
of life, to leave fcenes I fincerely love, to 
enter upon the boundlefs field of public 
aétion, inceflant trouble, and high re- 
{poniibility. 

It was not poflible for me to remain 
ignorant of, or indifferent to, recent tran- 
factions. ‘The conduct of the dire&ory 
of France toward our country; their in- 
fidious hoitility to its government ; theic 
various pragtices to withdraw the affec- 
tions of the people from it; the evident 
tendency of their aéts, and thofe of their 
agents, to countenance and invigorate op~ 
polition ; their difregard of folemn treaties 
and the laws of nations; their war upon 
our defencelefs commerce ; their treatment 
of our minifters of peace; and their demands 
amounting to tribute ; could not fail toex- 
cite in me correfponding fentiments with 
thofe my countrymen have fo generally ex- 
preffed in their affeGionate addreffes to you. 
Believe me, fir, no one can more cordially 
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approve of the wife and prudent meafures 
of your adminiftration, They ought to 
infpire univerfal confidence, and will, no 
doubt, combined with the itate of things, 
call from congre's fuch laws and means 
as will enable you to meet the full force 
and extent of the crifis. 

Satisfied, therefore, that you have fin- 
cerely wifhed and endeavoured to avert 
war, and exhaufted, to the lait drop, the 
cup of reconciliation, we can with pure 
hearts appeal to heaven for the juttice of 
our caufe; and may confidently truit the 
final relult to that kind providence who 
has heretofore, and {9 often, fignally fa- 
voured the people of thefe United States. 

Thinking in this manner, and feeling 
how incumbent it is upon every perfon of 
every defcription, to contribute at all times 
to his country’s welfare, and efp-cially in 
a moment like the prefent, when every 
thing we hold dear ard facred is fo ferioufly 
threatened ; I have finally determined to 
accept the commifin of commander in 
chief of the aim:es of the United States ; 
with the refesve only, that I fhal! not be 


HISTORICAL 


JULY 31 

THE Blerhesm arrived at Hull, from 
the Greenland Seas. As the paffed 
Whit: booth Roads, the Nonfuch and Re- 
doubt men of war, ftationed there as 
guard fhips, fired feveral fhot to bring 
her to, but without the defired effe&. Two 
or three boats were then fent from thofe 
fhips, for the purpofe of imprefling the 
feamen of the Blenheim, who, armed 
with large Greenland knives and fpears, 
refolutely oppofed ther getting on board. 
The Nautilus floop of war, commanded 
by captain Gunter, was at this time con- 
fiderably a-head of the Blenheim near 
Paul. Captain Gunter fent one of his 
boats to aifilt thole from the Nonfuch 
and the Redoubt, and fired upward of 
thirty thot at the Blenheim, with intent to 
bring her to, but without being more 

fuceetsful than the guard-fhips. 

The crew, determined not to be im- 
prefled, secured their matter and the pilot 
in the cabin, to prevent their interference. 
They then brought the fhip into the 
entvance of the harbour, where the 
unfortunately took the ground, when 
the boats from the guard thips and the 
Nautilus, well manned and armed, fur- 
younded her. The officer in one of the 
boats (the launch) belonging to the 
Nonfuch, relolutely san along-iide of the 
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called into the field until the army is ina 
fitvation to reqaire my pretence, or it be- 
comes indifpenfable by the urgency of 
circumitances. 

In making this refervation, I beg it to 
be underftoud, that I do not mean to 
withhold anv affiftance to arrange and 
organize the army, which you may think 
Ican fford. I take the Siberty alfo to 
mentics, that I mutt decline having my 
accepiance confidered as drawing afer it 
any immediate charges up -n_ the public ; 
or that I can receive any emoluments an- 
nex d to the appointinent, befove entering 
into a fituation to incur expence. 

The fecretary of war beng anxious to 
re‘urn to the feat of government, 1 have 
detained him no longer then was necef- 
fary to a full communication upon the 
feveral po:nts he had in charge. 

With very great refpect and confidera- 
tion, | have the honour to be, dear fir, 
your molt obedient humb'c fervant, 


G. WASHINGTON, 
John Adams, Pref. of the United States. 


CHRONICLE. 


Blenheim, and attempted to board her. 
The other boats, laying at a diitance, 
fired feverai mufkets at the thip. The 
men on board the Blenheim fired a {wi- 
vel loaded with grape-fhot, and feveral 
mufkets at the Nonfuch’s boat; and with 
their knives, {pears or pikes, defperately 
wound:d three men, among whom was 
their officer, who commanded her. The 
people in the different boats ‘finding it in 
vain to make any further attempt, rowed 
to the fhore. The wounded men were 
fent to the hofpital, where one of them 
died on Wednefday night, and the life of 
another (Sykes) is defpaired of. The 
officer Mr. Bell, mafter’s mate, is likely 
to recover. The crew of the Blenheim 
took the opportunity of the abfence of the 
man of war's boats to get on fhore. None 
of them were wounde.. 

A coroner’s inqueft was held on the 
body of Burrock, which fat the greatett 
part of Thurfday. After examining fe- 
veral witnefles, they returned a verdict of 
wilful murder againft a pesfon unknown. 

Warrants are iflued for the apprchen- 
fion of fome of the Blenheim’s crew, who 
were identified by the crew of the Non- 
fuch’s launch. 

AvcusT9. 

On Thurfday, Augult 2, as Mr. John 

Palmer was performing the part of the 
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Stranger, in the play of that name, on 
the Liverpool ftage, he fell down, and 
expired ina few moments. He has left 
a large tamily in diftreffed circumftances, 
and was appointed, but a few days be- 
fore his death, aéting-manager of the 
Theaire-Royal, Drury-lane. 

On Sunday; the zgth ult. Palmer dined 
with mefirs. Hurft, Hammerton, and 
Mara, all belonging to the Liverpool 
theatre. After dinner, Mr. Hurft com- 
plained, that of late he had always found 
himfeif exceedingly drowfly after his 
meals.—Mr. Palmer, in a moft friendly 
and feeling manner, faid, ‘ My dear 
Dick (for fo he familiarly called Mr, 
Hurft) tor God"s fake, endeavour to over- 
come thof. alarming fymptoms ;’ and, 
after a fhort paufe, added, ‘I fear, my 
dear friend, that my own affliétions 
(alluding to the recent lofs of his wife 
and favourite fon) will very thortly bring 
me to my grave.’ For fome days, how- 
ever, he feemed to bear up againft thofe 
trying misfortunes with much refolution, 
and on the Wednefday following, per- 
formed the part of Young Wilding, in 
the Lyar, with a confiderable degree of 
fpirit. On Thurfday morning he -ap- 
peared rather deje&ted, and all the efforts 
of his friends were fearcely capable of 
roufing him from the ftate of melancholy 
in which he appeared to have funk. In 
the evening of that day he appeared in 
the character of the Stranger, in the new 
play of that name, and in the two fir 
atts exerted himfelf with great effeét : in 
the third, he difplayed evident marks of 
depreilion, and as he was about to re- 
ply to the queftion of baron Steinfort, 
relative to his children, he appeared un- 
ulually agitated. He endeavoured to pro- 
ceed, but his feelings evidently overcame 
him; the hand of death arrefted his pro- 
grefs, and he inftantly fell upon his back, 
heaved a convulfive figh, and inftantly 
expired without a groan. The audience 
fuppofed for the moment that his fall was 
nothing more than a ftudied addition to 
the part, but on feeing him carried off 
in deadly tiffnefs, the utmoft aftonifh- 
ment and terror became depicted in every 
countenance. Hammerton, Callan, and 
Mara, were the perfons who conveyed the 
lifelefs corpfe from the ftage into the feene- 
room. Medical affittance was immedi- 


ately: procured ; his veins were opened, 
but they yielded not a fingle drop of 
blood, and every other means of refuf- 
Citation was had recourfe to without efs 
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fe&. The furgical operations upon the 
body continued about an hour; after 
which, a!l hopes of recovery having va: 
nifhed, he was carried home to his fodg- 
ings on a bier, where a regular inven- 
tory was immediately taken of his pro- 
perty. Mr. Aikin, the manager, came 
on the ftage to announce the melancholy 
event to the audience, but fo completely 
overcome with grief as to be incapable 
of uttering a fentence, and wasat length 
forced to retire without being able 
to make himfelf underftood :—Incledon 
then came forward to communicate the 
dreadful circumttance. The houfe was 
inftantly evacuated, The performance 
announced for Friday was poltponed, and 
the houfe fhut up on the occafion till 
Monday, when he was interred at the 
village of Warton, near Liverpool. Mr. 
Palmer was in the 57th year of his age. 
A ftone is to be placed at the head of 
the grave with the following ines in. 
fcribed, which were the laft words he 
fpoke in the character of the Stranger ; 


© O God! God! 
© There is another, and a better world.” 


AUGUST 23. 

Yefterday, in confequence of advices 
received overland, a court ot dire&tors was 
heid at the Eaft- India howfe. 

The princefs Amelia, captain John 
Ramfden, was burnt by accident off Pigeon 
Ifland, on the Malabar coaft, on the sth 
of April, 1798, about forty of the crew 
were unfortunately loft. 

The Raymond and Woodcot, captains 
Smedley and Hannay, were taken by the 
French frigate La Pereufe, in Tellicherry 
Roads, the 2oth of April, after a gallant 
but ineffectual refiftance. 

The following account was yefterday 
fent from the India houfe, for the infor- 
mation of the gentlemen at Lloyd’s and 
the Stuck. exchange : 

‘ Ealt-India Houfe, Aug. 21. 

‘ By a letier received from Mr. Tooke, 
the Eaft-India company’s agent at Con- 
ftantinople, dated July 23, it appears by 
the report of the ¢aptain of the Port of 
Alexandria, who efcaped from-thence to 
Cyprus, from whence he has forwarded 
a difpatch to Conttantinople, that Buona. 
parte aétnally ditembarked at Alexandria, 
on or about the 8th of July, from 15 to 
20,000 men, and thar he met with litle 
or no refiftance from the Turks. Buona- 
parte’s fleet, thips of war, and tranfports, 
is ftated to be near 300 fail.” 

T 2 
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AvuGUST 25. 

Dublin, Avguit 23. It appears from 
the examinations of Dr. M‘Nevin, Mr. 
Arthur -O’Conner, Mr. Neilfon, and 
counfellor Emmet, as reported by lord 
Cattlereagh, one of the iecret committee 
in the houfe or commons, that an ex- 
ecutive directory of the Irifh Union vtas 
inftituted at an early period of the difcon- 
tents, of which lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
Dr. M‘Nevin, Arthur O°Connor, and 
Mr. Emmet, were members ; that in 
the year 1796, lord Edward Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Arthur O’Connor fet out for 
Paris, in order to negociate with the ex- 
ecutive directory of France for the in- 
vafion of Ireland by a French force; but 
that, fearful of a difcovery of their inten- 
tion, they proceeded no farther than the 
Rhine, where they met general Hoche, 
to whom they communicated the objeét 
of their miffion ; that that officer formed 
arrangements with the executive directory 
accordingly ; that a fleet with general 
Hoche, and a formidable army on board, 
was, in confequence of thofe arrange- 
ments, fent to Ireland in the month of 
December following ; but not being ex- 
pected by the directory of the Union till 
the {pring of 1797, the people were not 
prepared to receive the enemy when they 
arrived at Bantry Bay. That Dr. M‘Ne- 
vin afterward went to France on a fini- 
lar miffion, and fucceeded in obtaining a 
promife from the directory, that another 
attempt fhould be made; that a Acet was 
accordingly fitted out in the Texel, and 
feveral thoufand men embarked on board 
of it, for the purpofe of invading Iveland ; 
that the troops, after remaining fome 
time on board, were difembarked; that 
the fleet, which was under the command 
of admiral Winter, put to fea without 
the troops (probably for the perpofe of 
giving bat:le to the Britifh fquadron, and 
with the hope of clearing the way for the 
traniports to come out); and that the 
refult was the glorious victory atchieved 
by admiral Duncan on the memorable 
aith of OSober. It appears alfo from 
the report, that the real object of the 
Union has all along been the accom- 
plithment of a revolution, and the fe- 
paration of Ireland from Great Britain ; 
that parliamentary reform and catholic 
emancipation, have been ufed as mere de- 
jnfive veils to cover their dark defigns ; 
that the French directory, between whom 
and the dire€&tory of the Union a regular 
correfpondence was for fome time kept 
up, on being applied to for a loan to 
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enable the promoters of the febellion to 
effe& the propofed revolution, refufed to 
comply with the requeft, unlefs they. were 
permitted to fend an army of {ufficient 
force to take pofleffion of the country as 
a congueft to their arms; and, finally, 
that there is at this momient an agent from 
the United Iriftmen refiding in Paris, 
Thefe are the leading points of the re- 
port of the fecret committee ; but it con- 
lifts of a variety of other important dif. 
coveriés, a perufal of which cannot fail 
to intereft, in the highef degree, not only 
the people of thefe kingdoms, but every 
individual in Europe.So complete a 
developement of fo deep laid a plot, is a 
moft happy cireumftance for both coun- 
tries. To the vigiiance of government 
we are indebted for the completion of 
this great work, and the confequent pre« 
fervation of Ireland to the Britifh crown. 
AvcusT 28. 

Yefterday a mail arrived from Dublin, 
which brought intelligence of three French 
frigates having landed 700 men at Kil- 
Jala in the county of Mayo, on the coaft 
of Ireland. This intelligence was offi- 
cially communicated by the duke of 
Portland, to the lord-mayor, in the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Whitehall, Aug. 27. 
My Lord, 

I think it nght to inform your lord- 
fhip, that by official accounts received 
this morning from the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, it appears that three French fri- 
gates, unaccompanied by any tranfports, 
appeared in the Bay of Kiilala on the 
evening of the 22d inft. and Jafded about 
7oo men, whoimmediately took poffeffion 
of the town of Killala, and made a fmall 
party of the prince of Wales’ fencible 
regiment, coniifting of an officer and 
twenty men, and fome yeomen, prifoners. 
A large force was colle&ting trom dif- 
ferent quarters, and every neceflary pres 
paration making for attacking the enemy. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
PORTLAND. 
The right hon. lord mayor. 

In addition to the circumftances con+ 
tained in the above letter, we are enabled 
to fiate, that befide the fencible troops, 
they made prifoners the Rev. Mr. Stokes, 
bilhop of Kiilala, and two of his fons. 
Upon their landing they offeved arms and 
ammunition to the peafants, feveral of 
whom accepted them. 

It is with concern we announce the 
deftruction of another of our Eaft Jndia 
fhips, the Royal Charlotte, together with 
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the greater part of her crew by lightning. 
The lat accounts from Bengal mention 
this melancholy circumflarice in the foi- 
jowing terms : , : 

The Royal Charlotte and Britannia 
lay at anchor at Culpee, three or four 
cables length afunder, each having about 
sco barrels of gunpowder on board, as 

art of their cargoes for the Cape. A 
thunder-ftorm arifing, the crew of the 
Britannia were employed in placing wet 
{wabs round the foremaft and the pumps, 
when they were ftunned by the explofion 
of the Royal Charlotte, and covered with 
fragments of the wreck. Every foul on 
board, to the number of one hundred 
and forty, perifhed. The fhock was dif. 
tinGtly felt at Calcutta, a diftance of fitty 
miles; and the ring of one of her aa- 
chors, and a copper bolt, were found a- 
bout three miles from where the hip lay. 

Bank report up to Avguit 24. 

Voluntary Contributions 1,456,290 1 6 
Affefled Taxes - $15,138 1 4 





£25271,478 2 10 





Surps Captured from the ENemy. 

Admiraity-office, July 26. A letter, of 
which the following is a copy, has been 
tranfmitted by admiral lord St. Vincent, 
commander in chief of his majefty’s (hips 
and veffels off Cadiz, to Evan Nepean, 
efg. fecretary of the admiralty. 

Sea-Horfe, June 27, 1798, Ifle of 
Pantellaria, WNW 142 leagues. 
My Lord, 

Atier a chace of twelve hours, and a 
clofe aétion of eight minutes, his majefty’s 
fhip under my command, this morning, 
at four o'clock, captured the Senfible, a 
36 gun frigate, 12 pounders and 309 
men, commanded by monf. Bourdé, capi- 
taine de Vaifieau; was new coppered, 
copper faftened, and had a thorough re- 
pair at Toulon two months ago. 

A general of divifion, Baraguey D°Hil- 
liers, with his fuire, was on board, going 
to Touion, with an account of the cap- 
ture of Maita, 

The Sca-horfe’s officers and men con- 
duéted thenifelves much to my fatisfac- 
tion, and I received that affiftance from 
Mr. Wilmott, the firt lieutenant, which 
I might naturally expe&t from an officer 
who had been in nine actions, and received 
eight wounds. 

Two matters” mates and nine men be- 
longing to Culloden evinced the fame 
fteady courage as the crew of that fhip 
have done on every occafion, 
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The encloied is a lift of the killed and 

wounded, 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) Evward James Poors. 

The right hon. earl St. Vincent, 

admiral of the blue, &c. 
Sea-horfe—one feaman, one drummer, 

killed. Mr. Wilmott, firft lieutenant, 

flightly ; 13 feamen, one corporal of 

marines, one private marine, wounded. 
Senfible—18 killed. Moénfieur Bourdé, 

capitame et capitaine de Vaiffeau, fecond 

Capitaine, 35 men, wounded, 


a 


sane brig, 14 guns, by the Ma- 
tilda. 
_L'Intrepid floop, 10 guns, by the Lap- 
wing. ° 
La Mort fchooner, four guns, by the 
Charloste. 
L'Ifabelle fchooner, two guns, and Le 
Mentor privateer, 14 guns, by the Lynx, 
L’Avanturier brig, 12 guns, by the 
Melpoinene. 
L’Heureux privateer, 16 guns, and La 
Vaiilante, 20 guns, by the indefatigable. 


BIRTHS. 

THE Queen of Pruffia, a daughter. 

Lady Ann Hope, a fon. 

Lady of William Frafer, efq. a daughe 
ter. 

Lady of vifcount Fielding, a fon. 

beg ot Edmund Wigley, efq. M. P. 
a fon. 


MARRIAGES, 


REV. G. M. Maber, A. M. of St. 
John’s Coliege, Cambridge, to mifs Mary 
Mofer, fecond daughter of the late Robert 
Mofer, efq. 

George Blount, efq. youngeft fon of 
the late fir Walter Blount, bart. to mifs 
Courtney Chichelter. , 

Charles Ellis, efq. M.P. to the hon. 
miis Hervey, only daugher of the late 
lord Hervey. 

Hon. lieutenant-colonel Vaughan, fon 
of the earl of Lifburne, to the hon, Lucy 
Courteney, fitter to the viicount Courtes 
ney. 

Lieutenant-colonel Brathwaite, to mifs . 
Boughton, daughter of the late fir Edward 
Boughton, bart. 

Hon. colonel John Hope, M. P. to 
mifs Eliza Hope, of Craigie-hall. ' 

John Beauclerk, efq. of Whittlebury, 
to mifs Fitzhugh, of Portland-place. 

Sir Edmund Nagle, of the navy, te 
Mrs. Blackman, of Craven-ttreet. 
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Hon. Philip Pufey, to lady Lucy Cave, 
dauchter of the earl of Harborough. 

Richard Normar, efq. of Leatherhead, 
to lady Elifabeth Manners, eldeit daugh- 
ter of the duchef- of Rutland, 

Right hon. lord Leflie, to mifs Camp- 
bell, daughter of the late colonci Camp- 


Rev. Dr. Thomas Davidfon, to mifs 
Elifabeth Cockburn, daughter of the hon. 
Archibald Cockburn, one of the barons 
of the exchequer. 


DEATHS. 
RICHARD Somner, efq. of Devon- 
fhire piace. 
Right hon. lady Mary Hore. 
Rev. Francis Wilcox, B. D. re&tor of 
Loughborough, Leiceiterfhire. 
Vifcouniefs Doune. 
Lady ot fir Thomas Williams. 
Lady’ James. 
* Rady of major Edward Ferguflon, in 
the Eat Indies. 
Dr. Shaw, of Camberwell. 
Richard Hunt Micklefiel <, efq. of Welt 
‘Tilbury-hall. 
Lady Charlotte Defborough, daughter 
of the earl of Buckinghamfhire. 
_ Lieutenant-colone] Boone, of the firft 
yegiment of guards. 
Hon. Richard Walpole, brother to lord 
Walpole. 
Lady Wilmot, releét of the late fir 
Rebert Wilmot. 
Haac Walton, efq. page of the bed- 
chamber to his majelty. 


PROMOTIONS. 

SIR James Craufurd, bart. —Minifter 
plenipotentiary to the circle of the Lower 
Saxony. 

James Bontein, efq.—a knight. 

Sir Robert Calder, knt.— a baronet. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTre. 
JuLy 28. 

CHRISTIAN Slade, and Sarah Bar- 
rett, ot Brifto!, fhopkeepers. 

John Bonnell, of Newcaltle-upon-Tyne, 
hatter. 

Rohert Grant, of South Shields, Dur- 
bam, merchant. 

Noble Reeve, of Leicefter, grocer. 

John Afbling, of Normanton, Notting- 
hamfhire, miller, 

William Morton, of Lutterworth, in 

’ Leicefterfhire, grocer. 

Francis Saunders, of Little Queen- ftreet, 
Southwark, dealer in ftale beer. 

John Graham Hewett, of Bideford, in 
Devonhhire, merchant. 
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JuLy 31. 

Charlotte Rofe, ant Frances Rofe, of 
High Wycomb, Bucks, haberdath ers. 

Henry Zachary, of Lawrence iane, in 
Cheapi:te, Lith ta&tor. 

John Wilton, of Lawrence lane, Cheap- 
fide, Inih faétor. 

Thomas Jones, of Gloucefter-ftreet, 
Qucen-tquare, desler. 

Thomas Sheldon, of Burflem, Siaf- 
fordihire, grocer. 

Valentine Green, and Ruprt Green, 
of Percy-ttrect, Tottenham court-road, 
engravers. 

VF liam Anderfon, of London, muflin- 
man: taéturer. 

Michael Pratt, of Darlington, Durham, 
druggiit. 

Samuel Wild, of Warwick, innholder. 

Chriltopher Huddy, of Wapping -ftieet, 
taylor. 

John Jennings, of Liverpool, merchant. 

AUGUST 4. 

Richard Paifreyman, of Manchelter, 
cotton-manufatturer. 

John Evans, of Birts Morton, Wor- 
celterthire, fhopkeeper. 

Thomas Browne, of Chefterfield, in 
Derbythire, merchant. 

John William Uther, of Bowling-green- 
lane, Clerkenwell, vi&tualler. 

Charles Stapley, in Speldhurft, Kent, 
butcher. 

AvGUST 7. 

Thomas Martton, of Birmingham, 
grocer. 

Robert Smith, of Bath, common brewer. 

Benjamin Acocks, of Bridge-road, in 
Surry, dealer in coals. 

Felicity Nihebl, of Hampftead, {chool- 
miftrefs. 

Phoehe Woolfe, of Great Prefcot-ftreet, 
coal-merchant. 

William Gay, of Lyncombe and Wid+ 
combe, Somerfetihire, miller. 

William Lamb, of Manchefler, drug- 


ift. 
. John Bail Duckworth, of Afhford, in 
Kent, wine-merchant. 

AUGUST 11. 

Felicity Nihell, of Hampftead, f{chool- 
miftrefs. 

Charles Birchenougi, and Henry Side- 
botham, of Stockport, Chefhire, hatters. 

Timothy Francis Power, of Charles- 
ftreet, St. James’-{quare, attorney. 

Charles Birchenough, of Bredbury, in. 
Chefhire, innkeeper. 

William Radtord, of Liverpool, mer- 
cer. 

Frances Antoinette, of Bond-ftreet, 
milliner, : 





FOR AUGUST, 1798. 


John Watkins, of Holywell-ftreet, 

horeditch, coal-merchant. 

John Redtord, of Feltham, dealer. 

Thomas Patterfon, of Ealt Grinftead, 
Suffex, innholder. 

AUGUST 14. 

Andrew Robinion Stoney Bowes, other- 
wile Andiew Robinfon Stoney, of Gib- 
fide, Durham, thip-owner. 

Robert Seabrook, of Southminfter, in 
Effex, dealer. 

John Bannitter, of Armley, Yorkhhire, 
clothier. 

AvGusr 338. 

Humphrey Humphreys, of Machynl- 
leth, Montgomerythire, thopkeeper. 

Francis Banner, of Alderfgate-ftreet, 
upholder. 

Thomas Rennard, of Aldermanbury 
Poftern, dealer. 

William Carter, of Cricklade, Wilt- 
fhire, thopkeeper. 

Wiliam Warren the younger, of Rick- 
inghall Superior, Suffolk, feedfinan. 

Hannah Jones, of Dolgoch, Cardigan, 
widow, malttter. 

Charles Bayley, of Uppingham, Rut- 
fandhhire, mercer. 

AUGUST 21. 

James Gaunt, of Manchetter, woollen- 
draper. 

Theodore Schramm, of Rochdale, in 
Lancafhire, merchant. 

Robert Worlledge, of Great St. Helen’s, 
cornfaétor. 

John Jackfon, and Henry Barlow the 
younger, of Stockport, Chethire, hat-ma- 
nufacturers. 

AUGUST 25. 

Robert Rofler, of Briitol, printer. 

George Morton, of Bath, coach. 
maker. 

William Hambridge, of Farringdon, 
Berkthire, corn-dealer. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

MALTON’s Effay on Cottage Archi- 
teSture, large gto. 1]. 7s. boards. 

Sole’s Menthe Britannice, gto. 11. 1s. 

Allen's Hiftory of the State of Vermont, 
8vo. 7s, 

Peroufe’s Voyage round the World 
(Johnfon) 3 vol. 8vo 1]. 16s. boards. 

The fame (Stockdale) 2 vol. 8yo. 
il. r1s. 6d. boards. 

Wilfon's Tables for the Strength of 
Spirituous Liquors, 120. 6s ; 

Sicilian, a Novel, 4 vol. 16s. 

Falfe and True, a Play, 2s. 

Vancouver’s Voyage round the World, 
1799-5, 3 vol. gto, and Charts, folio, 
$i. Gs. boards, 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Auguft 18, 179%. 

By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthelse 
Inland Counties. 

Wheat. Rye. Basley. Oats, 
s. d. Se de 5. de S the 
509 527 228 4 
49 27 6/27 6 
26 o 
249 
25 © 
28 © 
28 31 


29 6 


Middlefex 
Surry 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntingdon 
Northampton 
Rutland 
Leicefter 
Nottingham 
Derby 
Staftord 
Salop 
Hereford 
Worcefter 
Warwick 
Wilts 

Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Biecon 
Montgomery 33 
Radaor 5 32 


Maritime Counties. 


Effex 9 30 9,28 
Kent 5° a7 
Suffex 46 
Suttoik 44 
Cambridge 
Norfolk 

Lincola 

York 

Durhara 
Northumberland 
Cumberland 
Weftmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 

Denbigh 
Angleiea 
Carnarvon 
Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
Giamorgan 
Gloucetter 
Somertet 
Monmouth 
Devon 

Cornwall 

Dorfet 

Hants 
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50 
53 
51 
53 
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58 
58 
53 
52 
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60 
37 
53 
49 
Average f England and Wales. 
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